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Late News of the Rubber [ndustry 





Goodyear Earns $12,633,865 
In First Six Months of 1929 


ETTING a new record for the amount of business for 
any half year in its history, the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company shows a net profit for the six months 

ended June 30, 1929, of $12,633,865 after depreciation, 
taxes, interest and other charges, equivalent after dividend 
requirements on $7 preferred stock, to $7.02 a share on 
1,398,126 no-par shares of common stock outstanding. In 
the first half of 1928, net profit was $3,074,200, after de- 
preciation, taxes and interest and after charging to special 
reserves $2,500,000 cost of crude rubber in excess of mar- 
ket prices. 

Net sales for the period totaled $136,747,841 as com- 
pared with $125,777,548 for the same period last year, an 
increase of 834 per cent, according to P. W. Litchfield, 
president of the company. Prices decreased between the 
periods, and the figures represent an increase in volume of 
sales which is not completely indicated because of this lower 
unit price. 
however, was a record for that time. 

The consolidated balance sheet as of June 30, 1929, 
shows total assets of $249,292,126 as against a total of 
$212,591,395 a year ago. This increase is balanced equally 
between property, plants and inventories on the one hand 
and cash and call loans on the other. The total of call loans 
on June 30 was $21,430,000 as compared with only $1,600,- 
000 on the same date in 1928. 

“The consolidated property accounts,” says Mr. Litch- 
field, “were carried June 30, 1929, at $92,826,482, repre- 
senting an increase of $8,276,827 since December 31, 1928. 
For several years past the cost of additions to properties 
has not exceeded the annual amounts of depreciation re- 
served out of earnings, but in the current year it is ex- 
pected that capital expenditures will materially exceed de- 
preciation reserves, in view of the program of expansion 
decided upon to enable the company to keep pace with its 
rapidly growing business. The increase in capacity is 
represented by our new tire plant in the South, by sub- 
stantial additions to existing plants at home and abroad, and 
by acquisition of additional tire fabric mills. 

“Inventories are valued at cost or market, whichever 
is lower, as is also the rubber and cotton content of finished 
products. Commitments for crude rubber and raw cotton 
are at prices below current market levels. It is expected 
that inventories as at June 30, 1929, which are higher than 
normal in anticipation of a greater volume of business than 
during any previous summer period, will return to normal 
amount by the end of the summer season. 


The volume of business in the first half of 1928, 


“The current position of the company continues to be 
favorable, the ratio of current assets to current liabilities 
being 7 to 1, and there is no indebtedness to banks. 

“Common stock increased during the half year 340,927 
shares, represented by 320,927 shares offered to stock- 
holders and 20,000 shares subscribed by employes under 
the employes’ stock plan. The 7 per cent preferred stock 
was called for redemption on May 15, 1929, and dividends 
on the common stock have been resumed by the declaration 
of a dividend of $1.25 per share.” 

The consolidated income account for six months ended 
June 30, 1929, compares as follows with first half earn- 
ings for the previous three years: 








1929 1928 1927 1926 
Net sales : ~pnianeie $136,747,841 $125,777,548 $118,244,231 $97,835,456 
Exp., depr., fed. tax...... 122,507,263 %120,172,628 108,228,630 94,393,947 
Oper. prof. $ 14,240,578 $ 5,604,920 $ 10,015,601 $ 3,441,509 


Other inc. 1,214,445 577,176 503,853 *3,705,704 





$ 15,455,023 








$ 6,182,096 $ 10,519,454 $ 7,147,213 


Total inc. .... 





Int., disc., etc 1,841,448 2,288,733 2,714,380 3,132,340 
+Other deduct 979,710 819,163 eee 
ey GI,‘ sscecnilibneins. eeeteteiinccadne’ ( Secaiedieseeene FE - cmniinin : 

Net inc. ; ceoeee$ 12,633,865 $ 3,074,200 $ 6,364,005 $ 4,014,873 
Pfd. divs. sebiadait 2,820,899 2,796,668 2,826,528 2,826,528 
CA, GFE. ccectettuserditniies Sane. winmnieaees  ‘sceaemenidie| wisdiianniaeel 

IEF icuimnvccdeiniidl $ 8,065,330 $ 277,532 $ 3,537,477 $ 1,188,345 


*Includes net profit of subsidiaries. tProfits of subsidiaries applicable to 
stocks not held by Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. {In addition to this sum, 
$2,500,000 excess cost of rubber was charged to reserves previously created 
therefor. 


Fisk Rubber Company Loss 
Is $236,713 in Six Months 


UTTING its deficit sharply in comparison with the 

same period of last year, the Fisk Rubber Company 

has reported for the six months ended June 30, 1929, 
a net loss of $236,713 after interest, depreciation, amortiza- 
tion, etc. This compares with a net loss of $4,983,134 in 
the first half of 1928. 

The gross sales for the period totaled $30,083,471 as 
against $30,989,846 in the first half of 1928 and $40,876,877 
in the eight months ended June 30, 1927. Unit sales prices 
have been materially reduced over those of 1928, however, 
and the sales volume is actually considerably higher. The 
company has secured several important contracts for origi- 
nal equipment business and is believed to have purchased 
crude rubber for its requirements several months ahead at 
prices below 20 cents a pound. 

The consolidated balance sheet as of June 30, 1929, 
shows total assets of $63,414,135 as compared with a total 
of $61,933,269 a year previous. The greatest increase is in 
the amount of common stock outstanding, which has been 
increased from $8,257,525 last year to $16,951,025 this 
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vear, represent 704,392 no-par shares While the 
urplus has bee ( ed from $1,738,782 to $1,193,952, 
he reserve nd 1 ntingencies has beet increased from 
$363.473 $1. 589.003 The crude rubber commitment 
eserve of $3,500.00! ( last vear was ibsorbed at that 
me when the bbe et collapsed. Cash on hand has 
increased dut the ye from $2,690,487 to $3,788,743 
lhe consolidated income account of the Fisk Rubber 
Company at ubsidiaries for the first half of 1929 com 
pare is follows with results of previous years: 
-: haa \ 
Ex é 
‘) 1 
on 448 
—_ 
I 
I 
if 
; | 
; 
Pirelli Factory in England 
Opened by Prince of Wales 
Lr new { the ro . Pirelli. Ltd... at 
Burtor was ly opened last 
mnt \ \ les 9 is irted ' 
duction e plant { 1 ite oft 1M acres. 1S 
modern in every respe nd will emplo ibout 1.000 
worket1 it the tart I ciated with the Pirelli Con 
pany of Italy, largest Italian rubber manufacturer, and is 
ndicative f WoO! vide expansion in recent 
ans 
The turnov f the Pirelli General Cable Works, Ltd 
it Southampton and Eastleigh, England, a subsidiary ot the 
Italian compat r ell established. showed an in 
crease in the first six months of 1929 of approximately 30 
per cent compared with the corresponding period of last 
yea! Vost ot the \ I ot the l-astleigh plant has beet 
in the production of hi tension cables [his company, 
whi loe in al usiness of over $5,000,000, is only 

















rince of Wales wv ! ng machu ut the nex 


Italy, the 


half interest being controlled by the General Electric 


50 per cent owned by the Pirelli Company of 
other 
Company, Ltd 
The total 
including any 


ompany of Italy. not 
first hal fof 1929 
the first six months of 1928. 


sales of the Pirelli ¢ 
foreign subsidiaries, for the 
increased about 7 per cent 
Sales of alone are 


automobile tires ot the 


parent company 
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showing a marked expansion, registering a gain of 3O 


per cent in the period. 


The Pirelli group of companies manufactures and sells 
electric cables and wires, ranking among the largest and 
most expert producers in this field, as well as tires and 


1928, cables and wires 
company’s business, 


380 different rubber 


miscellaneous rubber goods. In 
constituted about 40 per cent of the 
t about 40 per cent, and 
including raincoats, rubber heels, floor coverings, 
pumps, tubes, hospital supplies, etc., the other 20 

The Pirelli Company was formed in 1872 and has 
control and management of the Pirelli 


ires some 


irticles, 
belting, 
er cent. 


een under the 


amily ever since 
Pirelli’s reputat 


~ ion Tol the emcient manutacture ot wires 


ind cables has brought the company many important for 


eign contracts, its customers including such firms as the 
New York Edison Company and the Commonwealth Edison 
Company [he company’s tire manufacturing activities 
pace with the growth of the automobile in Italy, 


lll original 


are keeping 
mntracts having been made to furnis! 
Ansaldo and other I Italian car 
company has a factory at Villanueva, 
Buenos Aires \ third factorv is 


tructed in the Argentine capi 


exclusive 
equipment for ading 
manufacturers 


Spall an two plants at 


Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. 
Formed as Result of Merger 
ONMMON stock ot 


| 
tS appearance on tne 


lulv 18 as 


1 


Raybestos \latl attan, I ne nade 
New York Curl 


a result of the recent merget 


exchange on 
1f the Man- 


attan Rubber Manufacturing Compan the Raybestos 
ind the United States Asbestos Company. A 


issets and busi- 


ness of these companies, and it was reported last month 


an has been evolved for combining the 


at over 92 per cent of all stock has been deposited 


under the plan The new common stock has sold between 
+814 and 534% since its introduction 
The company will have outstanding 6, 
common stock as sole capitalization, of which 631,012 
for stock of the constituent 


companies and 5,000 shares sold to the 


new 6,012 shares 


shares have been exchanged 


bankers to provide 


proceeds for the retirement of old preferred issues 


The 


+ 


combination brings together units which, at De 


31 last, had tangible assets of over $17,000,000 


Che plant vestment was carried at $13,836,000, against 
vhicl there | id | - 


$5.532.000 


een created a reserve fi lepreciation of 


Investments in subsidiaries amounted to 
current assets of $8,915,000 exceeded current 


240 OOO by $7.675.000. standing in a bette1 


$765.000 and 


habilities of $] 


hat / to l ratio Asset value of the new stock based on 
December 31 figures was $26 a share f whi ver $12 
vas in net quick assets 

earnings for the second quarter 1929 are estimated 
it over $1,100,000, or $1.63 a share, and for the six months 
at over $2,050,000, equivalent to $3.03 a share, or at an 
annual rate in excess of $6 a share In virtually all recent 
vears, earnings oft the second halt have been larget that 
the first half vear Contrary to popular belief, the com 


pany's sales are not correlated to automobile sales, alt] 


ough 
a considerabl portion of 


its business is in brake linings 


and clutch facings ['wo-thirds of this business, howevet 


is for replacement, on which the margin of profit is very 


much greater than in sales to automobile factories. 
The new company is the largest producer of brake lin 


ings and clutch facings in the world. It is well integrated, 


United States Asbestos having been the lowest cost pro- 
ducer of woven or folded brake lining, while Raybestos 


has been successful with the recently popular molded brake 
lining. The Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing Company’s 








ells 
ind 
ind 
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field covers rubberized brake lining, which has also come 
into favor recently, and also a wide variety of mechanical 
rubber goods, manv of which are for automotive use. 
The bankers for Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Hayden, 
Stone & Company, are also bankers for Bendix, one ol 
the largest users of these products in the country. Com- 
bined earnings of the three concerns have grown as fol- 
lows over the past SIX years: 
Combined Equivalent 
per share 


Year net income 
1924 $941,839 $1,39 
1925 . ccsovesces Sa 2.56 
1926 1,482,373 2.19 
1927 = .. 1,877,050 2.78 
1928 . ' ei B 2,465,586 3.65 
1929 (3 months) 948,000 1.40 


Chicago Rubber Group Plans 
To Hold Bi-Monthly Meetings 


HE newly organized Chicago Rubber Group of the 
American Chemical Society is planning to have a 
meeting about every two months so that papers of 
sufficient interest can be prepared and so that men from 
listant points may attend all the sessions. Since the initial 
eanization meeting of the new group, several chemists 
have signified their intention of joining and it 1s hoped 
that membership applications will be received from all the 
rubber technologists in the wes 
tern district and trom many 
plant executives whose coopera 
tion is sought 
The new group will meet at 
the same time as the regular 
meetings of the Chicago Sec- 
tions of the American Chemical 
Society, and the program com- 
mittee is already arranging to 


have papers presented and cis- 
cussed at the first sesston which 
will pertain to plant problems. 
\pplications for membership 
should be addressed to the sec 
retary, Ben W. Lewis, Wish- 
nick-Tumpeer, Inc., 365 East 
Illinois Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Dr. Carl E. Frick of Van Cleef Brothers has been 
elected chairman of the Chicago Rubber Group, and Otto 
rech of the Inland Rubber Company has been chosen 
) act as vice-chairman [he first meeting of the general 
ganization committee was held on June 28 in the Chem 
sts’ Clubroom of the City Club at Chicago 
Rubber chemists in the Chicago district have long felt 
the need for a group organization, and many of the chemists 
have been holding round table discussions during the din 
er hour of the Chicago Section meetings. After the regu- 
lar group lecture, the men usually attended some special 
eroup meeting which might have a bearing on their work 





C. E. FRICK 


Goodyear Will Obtain Site 
For Factory in Argentina 


VN ONFIRMATION was given by President P. W. 
& Litchfield on July 22 to the reports that the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Company is contemplating the 
establishment of a tire factory in Argentina. “On account 
of the fact that two competitors have acquired sites in the 
Argentine,” Mr. Litchfield said, “and due to the difficulty 
of obtaining suitable sites, Goodyear has decided to obtain 
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Rubber Division, A. C. S., to Meet 
At Atlantic City in September 


HE Rubber Division of the American Chemi- 

cal Society will meet at Atlantic City as guests 

of the New York Rubber Group, on Septem- 
ber 26th, 27th, and 28th. The headquarters will be 
at Chalfonte Haddon Hall hotel. The usual program 
of papers is being arranged. It is planned to have 
the scientific program during the mornings, leaving 
the afternoons and evenings free for informal dis- 
cussion and recreation. Provision is being made for 
the entertainment of the ladies. 











a site in that country, looking toward the future. No definite 
decision has been reached regarding the building of a 
plant.” 

At the present time there are no tire or tube factories 
in South America, although Argentina and Brazil are the 
two leading export markets for all automotive rubber goods 
and other Latin American countries are also heavy con 
sumers. It was first reported last March that Goodyear 
directors were considering a branch factory in the Argen 
tine. Shortly after Michelin had started preparations for 
the construction of plants in Argentina and Brazil, C. A. 
Stillman, vice-president of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company, left Akron for a tour of South America, re- 
turning a few days before President Litchfield officially 
announced the company’s intention to buy a site. 

It has long been expected that one of the leading Ameri- 
can tire manufacturers would establish a branch plant in 
South America, Goodyear having considered the project 
as far back as 1919. Argentina, the best market for for 
eign-made rubber goods in South America, ranks as the 
leading rubber manufacturing country in that continent, 
hut none of her factories produce tires or tubes. It is the 
largest country in the world which is supplied wholly by 
foreign-made automotive rubber goods. 

The value of imports of rubber manufactures into the 
\rgentine for 1928 is estimated at much over $25,000,000 
That for 1927 aggregated a value of $24,668,900, of which 
automobile casings and tubes comprised 80 per cent. In 
the first six months of 1929, the United States alone ex 
ported casings valued at $1,617,562 and tubes valued at 
$160,038 to Argentina. Other casings and inner tubes 
exported irom this country to the Argentine in the same 
period were valued at $224,401, solid tires at $110,232, and 
tire sundries and repair materials at $79,763. During the 
entire year of 1928, the United States exported rubber 
goods to Argentina valued at $4,413,900, of which automo 

$3,187,778 of the total 
large concerns in Argentina 


tive rubber goods comprised > 

There are now four fairly 
which specialize in the manufacture of rubber goods, and 
others of smaller size produce rubber articles of one kind 
or another. In Buenos Aires 8 or 10 important firms pro- 
duce cut, molded or pressed rubber articles, while about 
16 concerns in that city are engaged in the manufacture 
of waterproof garments. Prominent among the foreign 
factories are those of the India-Rubber, Gutta Percha & 
Telegraph Works Company, Ltd., of Great Britain, the 
Pirelli Company of Milan, Italy, and the Continental Cia.., 
Transatlantic de Caoutchouc, a subsidiary of the German 
organization. The Pirelli plant at one time manufactured 
solid tires 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company already has 
branch factories in Canada, England and Australia. 
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Rubber Kootweap 
ascmtoee Show High Vota, 


weight gaiters for wear over 
shoes. 






leather 





Initial Census Discloses J 9 . 


o 
6,615,171 Pairs of Rubbed 
rect 


~ — HE initial survey of stocks of waterproof rubber 
eel » 


footwear held by dealers has just been completed by 
the Rubber Division of the Department of Commerce 
with the cooperation of dealers throughout the United 
States. Reports received from 26,675 dealers, covering 
every State in the Union, show their total stocks of rubbers, 
arctics, gaiters, and rubber boots, as of July 1, 1929, 
amounted to 6,615,171 pairs. 
The stock per dealer averaged 248 pairs, consisting of 
22 pairs of rubber boots, 11 pairs of lumbermans and pacs, 
22 pairs of heavy arctics and gaiters, 34 pairs of light arc- 
tics and gaiters, 29 pairs of style cloth gaiters, 14 pairs of 
style rubber gaiters, and 116 pairs of rubbers. There is a 
wide variance in the quantities and classes of footwear held 
by dealers in the different parts of the country, and as 
shown under Table I below, not every dealer stocks all 
these classes of footwear. 


STYLE GAITER, 
CLOTH 


This model is 
equipped with an au 


As with the periodical surveys of dealers stocks of radio 
tomatic fastener ‘ 


equipment and automobile tires made by the Department 
of Commerce in recent years, this survey was made to 
provide basic information contributing to trade stability. 
The market for rubber footwear is highly seasonal and con- 
fined mostly to the winter months; demand varies with 
winter weather conditions, and the market is complicated 
by frequent changes in design and color of ladies’ gaiters 
to correspond with more exacting style demands. Conse- 
quently, there is always uncertainty in market conditions 








TOTAL REPORTED STOCKS, SHOWING 
AVERAGE STOCKS PER DEALER 







Dealers Reporting Stocks on Hand Average 
-_ sonum Stock 
Per cent Per cent —— 
Typ f F twear Number of Total Pairs of Total Pairs 
Rubber boots . oa . 19,828 74.3 588,102 8.9 29.3 
Lumbermans and pacs.. 10,017 37.6 294,304 4.4 29.3 
Heavy arctics and gaiters 15,839 59.4 79,047 8.8 36.6 
Light arctics and gaiters 15,350 57.5 910.48 13.8 SQ 2 
Style gaiters, cloth 12,378 46.4 770.4¢ ; 
Style gaiters, rubber 8,353 31.3 78,684 7 $5.3 
BOOT Light and heavy rubbers 20,704 77.6 7.094.089 16.2 149.5 
This group includes all rotal 26.675 1000 6.615.171 10 oes 
knee-high or higher boots 
with no laces or fasteners PERCENTAGE OF DEALERS REPORTING 
; ag EACH CLASS OF FOOTWEAR, BY REGIONS 
- Arctics an 
Ss Gaiters 
‘— + = 3 . ” = -= 
2% 25 Ss = =, ze > 
Regions =: ~) X <= * eh ws 2 
New England... 73.7 60.2 63.1 72.4 57.5 30.1 87.2 100.0 
Mid. Atlantic.. 74.9 55.8 70.9 71.6 i 34.1 84.8 100.0 
E. No. Central 80.5 49.2 75.8 70.9 o¢ $0.1 85.2 100.0 
W. No. Central 72.0 30.5 79.3 75.2 58.1 38.3 1 100.0 
South Atlantic 63.2 25.2 39.0 37.0 31 22 3.4 100.0 
E. So. Central 73.6 17.2 38.1 35.3 27.7 24.0 9 100.0 
W. So. Central 86.0 6.7 25.2 28.3 15.0 lé $6.4 100.0 
te Mountain 66.9 39.9 62.3 53.7 42.8 29.3 ( 109.0 
Pacific 72.4 30.7 19.5 19.6 32.3 $ 75 100.0 
Total U. S. 74.2 37.4 59.5 7.6 46. 7.7 100.0 








strat ¢ by urtesy of th nited States Rubber Company 
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Karst Survey 


8075 Retailers Have on Hand 


Gaiters, and Boots 


often leading to scarcity or surplus of supplies, either of 
which is an economic loss divided between manufacturers, 
dealers, and consumers. 

There is a carry-over of stocks both by dealers and 
manufacturers at the end of every season. The present and 
subsequent annual surveys will determine the extent of the 
normal dealer carry-over, and enable manufacturers and 
dealers to judge how business, during the coming season, 
may be affected by the carry-over, both for individual States 
and the country as a whole. It is believed the dealer carry- 
over this year is higher than usual, but a definite idea as 
to the normal carry-over can be secured only through sev- 
eral surveys. 

The number of dealers reporting stocks of each class 
of rubber footwear, the number of pairs reported, and the 
average pairs per dealer, as of July 1, 1929, for the United 
States as a whole, is shown in the first table below. 

It may be observed that of all dealers reporting stocks, 
only 31.3 per cent had stocks of style rubber gaiters and 
37.6 per cent lumbermans and pacs, while 77.6 per cent 
were holding stocks of rubbers and 74.3 per cent rubber 


boots. The following definitions were used in classifying 
stocks : 
Boots: All so-called knee-high or higher boots with no 


laces or other types of fasteners. 
All farming ‘pacs and bootees; 
mining pacs or bootees; lum- 


Lumbermans and Pacs: 
hunting pacs or bootees; 





LARGE STOCKS OF RUBBERS, BY STATES 


(Including only dealers with over 1,000 pairs in stock) 


Number of Dealers Pairs of Rubber 
California and Oregon 53,355 
Connecticut 5 28,201 
Colorado and Utah ‘ 3 19,362 
ae 3 21,726 
Indiana and Minnesota 4 6,487 
Iowa and Kansas , 3 7,888 
Kentucky, Virginia and West Virginia 5 12,004 
Maryland and District of Columbia 10,089 
Maine S 16,033 
Massachusetts 2¢ 85,924 
Michigan ia ; 3 41,455 
New Hampshire ¢ 9.324 
New Jersey onesie y 11,024 
New York iia ” 42 127,072 
Ohio .... a“ , 10 86,008 
Pennsylvania 23 56,235 
Rhode Island . 3 5,400 
Wisconsin - 7 1.673 
Unallocatéd - , ¢ 17,827 
Total 177 627,087 


NUMBER OF MAKES OF FOOTWEAR 


HANDLED 


Number of Makes Nuniber of Dealers Per cent of Total 
One make 7,354 37.9 
Two makes ....... 7,680 39.5 
Three makes 2,981 15.3 
Four makes 894 4.6 
Five makes 324 1.7 
Six makes 193 1.0 

otal 19,426 100.0 
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LUMBERMANS 
AND PACS 


This red gray sole 
Walrus is typical of 
the class of farming, 
mining, hunting and 
lumberman footwear. 





STYLE GAITER, 
RUBBER 


A new rubber gaiter 
in tan and brown, with 


snap fastener, typical 
of this group of 
women’s, misses’ and 


children’s footwear. 





LIGHT RUBBER 


Heavy rubbers and 
all styles which might 
be termed gum shoes 
are included in this 
class. 





LIGHT ARCTIC 


High automatic fast- 
ener gaiters are _ in- 
cluded in this group, as 
well as all lightweight 
buckle gaiters and arc- 
tics, such as this model. 
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berman overs for leather from 26,675 dealers, 1,775 questionnaires were returned 
marked undeliverable by postal authorities, 4,516 firms re- 
a fo S ported that they do not handle waterproof rubber footwear, 
+ coca das aias ena GE ad” 1,337 questionnaires were returned with notice that the 
t Arct ind Gait \ll light-weight buckle gaiter firms to which they were addressed are now out of business, 
| arctics high automatic fastener gaiters and 1,034 forms were received from dealers reporting 
vome! u stocks entirely sold out and from firms reporting no stocks 
satiaai m hand without specifying whether rubber footwear was 
atten AM meee comer and setcmmattc festener rub handled, making the total number of responses 35,337. 
tite Statisticians may be able to use these data in estimating the 

Rubt AH a total number of active footwear dealers in the United 


\ rough indication of the varving market demand for 














rubber tootwear 1 the t parts of the country 1s given 
by showing the percent ( dealers reporting stoc ks ot B 6) O kK 
each cla ot tootwear tot ich regio1 For example 
taking the total number of reporting dealers in New Eng R H V |. W 
land } 1OO 1 ce t rie T that 60.7 per cent of these ee 
dealers handle lumbet ini pacs. and &/.2 per cent Ss : ee 
’ I} +} hiotl mer nt lealer ith 
re rivpet ‘ eT nta 0 qeaie;rs WILT : , 1 
ha ‘ . ae s' ; H " HAR . kK AND Va M RECORDER P s! the Uehling 
ton k ot the se wet 1 nv reo1ion Che West South Len Instrument Company, 473 Getty Avenue, Patersor N. J ] ) o pp 
tral State while furnis] poor market for rubber foot One of the most important factors in the « omy ot steam 
wear in enera ha her percentage ot d ilers stock consumption tor power purposes 1s the absolute ack | sure lhe 
ing rubber boots thar y other area he dealer demand existence of an unnecessarily high back pressure represents a pre 
, , , ventable waste in turbine s nsumption that is astonishing 
fer rubber boot nn . vary less throughout the coun renta le wa in turbine steam consumptio1 a a hing 
FOG PRET Em , _: lhe instruments described in this bulletin show the absolute back 
try than for any other itet \rctics and gaiters of all kinds ' : 
eI? ; pressure at a glance and enable the turbine operator to masntain 
eem to be most genet tocke in the North Centra , 1 > é oa 
the highest vacuun possibile tor a given barometer reading 
State 
RMA M rE REPAIRIN I 2 Manufa 
Shows Popularity of Various Types rs A t West 57th Str } York ( 29 
+ py 
Sin i] ir percent ‘ t Tt | t ny state may lye mace rire manutacturers some years ago fr il Zed the idvisabilit 
hy ' leale t} hy omplete statistics I: 7 erating t Pive the re repairman the Dern eir con 
example, by maki f the percentage which stocks ed experience and research work. In this, th re ou 
, ' , er this handbook published in as many years, several improvements de 
oT ¢ ich type of tootw t ‘ to the total stocks reported : 2 4S. Ss 
, : , eloped by the various companies have been incorporated Che 
tor his State ! ompari t with a similar table base a Se 1; : , ' 
- , anual is being distributed to repairmen throughout the country 
= «¢y\ atc. . t eT col certerm > wi The, 1 Tai . . ‘ 
on h wi l ete Ine \ ethe 0 ‘ ) hy the lire Accessories and Repair Materials ( mmittee of the 
his tock re «ist! uli Vy type tf those ot other deal rs \ssociatiot1 
in the State he statist © give an indication of the 
popularity of different type f rubber footwear in each y Cans BLA By C. R. Johnson. P ( 
: ‘ , ‘ ‘ ‘ ( hot Ir 190 © S +} tusildir lostor M 19 
State, and thus should » every dealer to judge whether bh Building, 1 
—prence of cankah - = f k } bomen of 
or not it ie desirable 1 ow tum to lines already lhe occurrence of moisture in carbon black has bee e source 
, f frequent query and often misunderstanding reasons for 
irried . , - , ’ . sail 
ind the remedy tor the user are described this pamphlet 
\ special tabulation of ers held by dealers with ovet vhich is a reprint article published it R \ 
UU p s in stock sho ly ealers holding 627.087 pai bruarv 25 Q28 
l, pairs } tock j } ing 627 OS, l 25, 1923 
of rubbers, of which 312.355 pairs were held by 13 dis 
‘ ‘ ; ° | 4 » } «} 
tributors located one each in California, Connecticut, Ih = i ees 1 Cont, : —- 


nois, Michigan, Pennsylvania, and Utah, two each in Mass: York ¢ 
chusetts, and New York, and three in Ohio rhe tollowins Since the World War the United States has been transformed 


statistics, by States so far as possible without disclosures a debtor in international creditor and attention 
} . ¢ 4% sanity _ ‘ 1 
make if possible t etermime how mu h these ] ire stocks ms more | more focused upon ou ; - : ancia 
° , ‘ - taties ith relation to th st of tl orld ' ne volu thic 
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107 s ( tl underlying financial and credit structure 1 the 
stock of rubbers ( i ( \ be 121. pairs if these 
] y ] 1 +1 . 
iru Cal Ss were ] { lve 
Dealet were ‘ ite the numbet f different AM M Pr P N 
: ‘~ , . : | ( | I \ k ¢ 
TIMARKE or rubnbber toorwe Vi ic] rney handle (oniy 19.476 
ot the 6,675 dealer I rti tock answered this ques t 1s generally agreed that the mpetitiy Status \mericat 
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limit stocks to o1 n than handle two makes ()n! vernmental protection and aid, relatively few private American 
about 7 per cent of the ‘ ' indle over three different ipowners would survive Che purpose of this book is t bring 
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Toxic Substances in the 


Rubber Industry 


PART II 
By P. A. DAVIS, A.B., M.A., M.D. 


Assistant Medical Director, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


CARBON TETRA -CHLORIDE 


ARBON TETRA-CHLORIDE CCl, is a saturated halogen 

derivative of marsh gas or methane. It does not belong to 

the benzylic series, but to the lower unsaturated hydro-carbon 
series. The parent substance is methane and by substitution of 
chlorine for hydrogen, various products are formed. 


¢1 g1 ql by 
B: Lk Lea i i 
CG. plus Cl= ¢ C 
\x Ve] Ys ra Yor 
H H q H 1 
CH, plus Cl = CH.cl. CH,@1 CHols Coly 
4 a 2°*2 


Tri-chlor Methane. ‘Tetra-Chlor-Methane 
or Chloroform 


Mono-Chlor-Methane. Di-Chlor Methane. 

The toxicity of chemical substances in many cases is not in- 
herent in the pure substance, but to absorbed products formed in 
its manufacture. For example, carbon tetra-chloride may be made 
commercially in many different ways. 

1. Chlorination of carbon disulphide. This method pro- 
duces many impurities in the finished product, chiefly 
sulphur compounds which are toxic. 

2. Chlorination of ethylene. 

3. Catalytic action of the electric arc on carbon and calcium 
chloride. 

Redistillation gives a very pure substance in process 2 and 3, 
but further chemical treatment is necessary where there are volatile 
sulphur compounds present. 

The most dangerous impurities of commercial carbon tetra- 
chloride are phosgene, hydrogen sulphide, free hydrochloric acid, 
organic sulphides and carbon sulphide. Redistillation removes many 
of these. In some instances the toxicity of chemical compounds can 
be predicted. The early discussion of carbon tetra-chloride has been 
prompted from the experience gained by using it as a diluent for 
benzol. 

Experience has shown that a certain combination of benzol and 
carbon tetra-chloride is almost non-explosive when subjected to 
static sparks of electricity. This is quite a safety factor in the 
prevention of fires. However, by decreasing the fire hazard, the 
poisonous hazard is increased and this becomes more serious the 
greater the percentage of carbon tetra-chloride used. The gaseous 
form of carbon tetra-chloride is heavier than air and will form 
pockets and diffuse to lower levels similar to benzol. However, 
when it is heated it rises apparently much faster than benzol. 
I have examined many workers that have been subjected to various 
concentrations of carbon tetra-chloride and the most pronounced 
physical symptoms are as follows: 

1. Slight headache. 

2. Nausea. In many cases this becomes severe and lasts 
for several days. 

3. Nervousness. 

4. Mental confusion. 

5. Loss of weight; dry dermatitis. 

6. Secondary anemia; slight jaundice. 

7. Chronic spasms of muscles; necrosis of liver. 


8. Acidosis; phosphaturia and irritative nephritis. 
9. Loss of consciousness. 
10. Coma and death. 

There have been several cases reported where carbon tetra- 
chloride produces fatty degeneration of the liver, kidneys and heart 
with a subsequent necrosis. The action of carbon tetra-chloride is 
very similar to that of chloroform except that it is more intense 
and this is due to the larger amount of HCI liberated as it is broken 
down in the body. 

CClq plus H plus O plus body influences 4HCI1 plus oxidation 
products of carbon, CO and COs and intermediate oxidation prod- 
ucts, the most poisonous of which is COCl2,—carbon-chloride or 
phosgene. 

Alcohol seems to act as a catalytic agent for CCl4 and intensifies 
its action. A person under the influence of alcohol when exposed to 
CCl4 becomes disoriented and often times maniacal. 

Modes of Absorption 

1. Inhalation of fumes of carbon tetra-chloride. 

Alimentary system absorption. Carbon tetra-chloride is 

sometimes given as a medicament for hookworms in 

small doses and in a short time followed by a purge 
which prevents much absorption. 

3. Absorption by the skin and its appendages. Dr. Alice 
Hamilton reports a case where a woman collapsed and 
died while having her hair shampooed with carbon tetra- 
chloride. How much absorption takes place by the hair 
is not determined, but I believe that the greatest ab- 
sorption in this case was due to inhalation as the heavy 
fumes gravitated about her nose and mouth. 

Carbon tetra-chloride extracts the fats from the skin and pro- 
duces a dry condition which favors absorption and also starts a dry 
dermatitis with a cracked condition of the hands. Often times this 
produces avenues for secondary pus infections. This condition can 
be corrected if the workmen will use cocoa-butter, vaseline or a good 
grade of cold cream (non-vanishing) on the skin after having used 
carbon tetra-chloride. 

As with most volatile substances the principal avenue of absorp- 
tion is the respiratory system. 

The occasional inhalation of small amounts of carbon tetra- 
chloride produces very little effect unless the concentration is very 
high, and the lower the concentration the less the immediate effects 
produced. Dilutions of 0.01% show very little effect over a period 
of 6 to 8 hours, but if this continues daily without intermediate 
aeriation, then accumulative effects are shown and chronic CCl 
poisoning occurs. Concentrations of 0.1% to 0.5% produce very 
little effect if only a short exposure is made, and is not repeated 
until the next day. 

The nausea and vomiting produced is a central nervous system 
reaction and not a local gastric one. I recall one case that was very 
amusing. A man was working on a traveling crane in a low ceiling 
building where a mixture of carbon tetra-chloride and benzol was 
being used over heated mandrils. There was enough heat generated 
to make the CClq very volatile and he was getting the effect of it, 
producing nausea and vomiting, but he did not realize that it was 
due to the fumes of CCl4. When he went on his crane in the morn- 
ing he took a bucket to be used as a receptacle for his vomiting. 
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found to be due to 


He lat t ndition was 
the CCl, and not to indigest is he thought. This condition was 
remedied at « [x ntilation and reduction of the CCl, 
used 
If the concentration of the CCl, is kept at a minimum and the 
circulation of ait t a maximum very few effects are noticed. A 
concentratiot 0.01 und below can be tolerated for long periods 
of time. However, I d t advocate a continued exposure to carbon 
etra-chloride of ncentrations for it is the slow absorption 
that produces the the poisoning and the retrograde 
har t kidne nd the hemotogenic organs 
Preventive Measures 
Proper ¢ tilat Carbon tetra-chloride is heavier 
im a eavier tha rol, therefore floor ventilation is 
ect } I \ tnere ire 1 1ir currents ( ros 
natural nt f i 
» Process ! tra le should be cart it 
ed Lime th suction ventilation 
3. Selected rket ild be put on operations using carb 
tra-chloricde The follow ty] hould not work in very hig! 
entratior ‘ 
A. Ve pe 
B. Undernor é t 
( \y ‘ 
i a who have a tendency t 
vomiting 
I Persons with | troy r atrophic liver condition 
| Those with nephrit r diabetes 
G. Glandular dist pecially thymus and thyroid 


enlargement 
H. Any bloo 


4, Subst 


cardial degeneration 


1 diat } r myv< 


used in place of carbon tetra 


tution product ild be 


11 
ih | 


processt vyher p ssible 


< hloride ina 
hat one individual has a chance to 


tr Lf ly decomposit1 mn 


5. Rotation of worker o t 
completely aeriate an products 
while the other is working n the job 

» Frequent examinatior 
and determination ot 


cesses 


Periodical inspection of the 


aL CCl4 concentrator used 

Frequent examinations are very valuable as an indication for 
the removal from the vapor of carbon tetra-chloride. Whenever an 
examination shows any of the following conditions present the in- 


dividual is removed from this particular work and is placed where 


he is in the open air as much as possible. 
ausea alte! 


several eight-hour shifts. 


l. Persistent having worked very low con 


centrations tor 


2. Loss of appetite and loss ot weight 
Reduction of hemoglobin 15%. 
4. Hyperacidity of gastric contents 


5. Hyperacid urine 
6. Persistent dizziness after eight hours rest and aeriation 
7. Decreased blood pressure 
8 A marked poikilocytosis and anisocytosis. 
Che condition that usually follows nausea and loss of appetite is 
acidosis and this is manifested very readily in those who perspire 
freely and an irritative dermatitus develops in the body folds which 
becomes very annoying 

While carbon 
diluent for benzol to 
toxic substance even in its purest state 
the toxicity is the fact that it produces symptoms by 


made before any 


and a 
time a 
feature of 
very slight 
serious conditions 


desirable solvent 
the 


The redeeming 


tetra-chloride is a very 


prevent fire, it 1s at same very 


absorption and removal can be 
develop 

Treatment 
with the substance 

2. Aeriation oxygenated if necessary 

3 Alkalinization with NaHCOse or CaCOe 

4. Feed levulose, glucose and animal fats 

5. Tr. Digitalis to protect the heart 

6. Hexaresorcinal for kidney irritation 

7. Intravenous normal saline and glucose solution, or 
solution. 

8. Transfusion if necessary, followed by iron compounds. 

9. Adrenalin used in carbon tetra 
chloride poisoning where there is a possibility of any myocardial 
involvyment. 

10. If any bronchial conditions develop, which is common after 


1. Removal from contact 


fresh air, 


Fischers 


should not be cases of 
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the use of some impure grades of CCl, due to the free chlorine and 
carbonyl chloride, they should be treated, first by inhalations of Tr. 
benzoin compound and pine needle oil, and later followed by some 
soothing syrup containing codeine unless the condition of the kidneys 
and liver contraindicate it. 

11. Free catharsis. 

12. Force liquids and starchy foods 

Conclusion 

Carbon tetra-chloride is an industrial hazard when the vapor is 
permitted to escape into the open room and its concentration is con- 
stantly above 0.01%. 

The hazard can be removed by proper ventilation and using the 


substance in closed systems 


Frequent examination of the workers will enable one to rotate 
them or remove them from contact with the fumes and prevent any 
serious condition developing 

Research workers will no doubt provide a non-toxic substitute for 
carbon tetra-chloride or will produce a diluent for benzol or gasolene 
which will eliminate the hazard 

Supervised selection of individuals to work with tl substance 


the hazard 


New Worm Reducer 
NOOTE & Machine Chicago, 
lll., has recently developed a new addition to their 
“Hygrade” line of anti-friction worm gear speed re- 
ducers, known as the HGX type. The type HGX is an 
ntermediate step between the HGS single reduction unit 
ind the HGD double reduction unit. The HGS single re 


will greatly eliminate 


Bros. Gear Company, 





HGX Type Speed Reducer 


luction unit with right angle drive has a maximum ratio 
of 58 to 1, at which the maximum efficiency can be obtained 

The HGD double reduction provides for all ratios over 
598 to 1 and up to 5,000 to 1 but the shafts are parallel. 
The new type HGX, a step between the HGS and the HGD 
which provides higher reduction ratios than standard ratios 
listed for the type HGS. 

Like all the other type “Hygrade” reducers, the type 
HGX is a fully enclosed self-lubricating unit, having anti- 
friction bearings, bronze worm gear and nickel steel car 
bonized, hardened, ground and polished worm. 

The rate of rubber consumption in foreign countries 
has increased even more remarkably than in the United 
States during the first four months of 1928, as shown by 





the following figures released by the Department of 
Commerce : 
1928 1929 
(Long Tons) 
TS Ge ern ee eee 11,444 29,557 
February 19,682 24,739 
sa ith a ee ee 22,730 28,646 
ere ee ee 17,140 26,497 
Total 70,996 109.439 
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Rubber in Airplane Construction 


By Joun F. HARDECKER 


Chief Draftsman, U. S. Naz 


‘pitor’s NOTE The rapid strides made in aviation during thi 
kK last two years threatens to duplicate the remarkable advance 
n the automotive industry which took place in the second decade 
f this century. The new developments in aeronautical engineering 
tre calling for an increasing amount of rubber tires and accessories 
ind new uses for rubber are springing up over night. It has been 
msidered particularly timely, therefore, to review the latest appl 
ttions of rubber in modern aircraft construction. The following 
will be the first of a series of four articles on this subject by an 
ithority in the aircraft mdustry 


HE year 1928 marked the close of the first quarter 

century of the history of modern aviation. The first 

flight in a heavier-than-air machine by the Wright 
srothers at Kitty Hawk, N. C., just twenty-five years pre- 
ious, marked America’s pioneering contribution to aero- 
nautical achievement. Today, we find the United States 
still leading the world in aviation progress, as the follow- 
ng figures for commercial flight mileage for 1928, taken 
trom a British source, clearly show: 


950,000 miles 
POY Hee 4,500,000 miles 
CARCI | eccnnvennistiniviistatlatinniinn 6,750,000 miles 
LORY SIUNORS: .) cthittinetenooid 10,472,000 miles 


The year 1929 is destined to be the banner year for 
\merican aviation. Financing for America’s newest in- 
dustry, aviation, reached astonishing proportions during the 
first four months of 1929, according to A. O. Hunsaker, 
president of Aircraft Finance Corporation, who places the 
hgures for the third of this year at $143,480,125 for about 
20 companies. In fact, aviation in America has already 
exceeded the proportions of a $300,000,000 industry and 
iirplane transportation has within two years become a 
positive factor in industry and commerce. 


Great Britain 


To this very considerable progress, the rubber industry 


J 


Aircraft Factory, Phila., Pa 


has been a major contributor. When we make a casual 
inspection of the exterior of an airplane, we get an ex- 
tremely limited conception of the significance of rubber in 
aircraft use. Just as the most essential element in the 
automobile—the engine—is hidden beneath the hood, so, 
too, most of the rubber, equally important, is concealed from 
cursory inspection. Nevertheless, it is there, performing 
day in and day out, some of the most salient functions in 
aircraft. 

From the very beginning, and all through the earlier 
phases, when the volume of rubber business obtainable from 
the aircraft industry certainly did not bulk large enough 
to warrant the interest from a financial viewpoint, the rub 
ber industry has shown itself ever willing to cooperate in 
the development of specialized rubber products to meet 
the exacting demands of the aviation industry. The exten- 
sive research and development facilities of the rubber in- 
dustry have been always whole heartedly available for the 
use of the aircraft industry. As a consequence, as the 
aeronautical industry finds itself on the threshold of real 
quantity production, it also finds the rubber industry fully 
equipped to meet its increased demands, and ever ready to 
pioneer into new fields of application of rubber in aero- 
nautical activity. 


Rubber Not Affected by Air Conditions 


Rubber accessories and parts are not affected by high 
altitudes nor sea level conditions and if the plane meets 
with a mishap they are the least ruptured. This cannot be 
said of any other part on a plane. Most parts can be 
duplicated by some other material, while the rubber prod- 
ucts generally cannot. Just as rubber predominates in 
many lines of industry today, so the rubber parts on air- 
planes are becoming of increasing importance due to their 
efficiency. 


In presenting the story of the utilization of rubber in 
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aircraft. the most difficult task hes in attempting to arrangé¢ 

the ipplic itins ina logical s« quence or « lassification | n- 
ay | 

like most materials whose uses naturally fall into one or 


rubber 
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another ot a tew major groupings, POSSESSES SU 
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ferent shapes when heated to the temperature of boiling 
water and retains such shape when it is cooled without de- 
struction of any of the original tensile strength of the board. 


It can be attached to frames with nails or screws without 











many different des e properties and forms, both by it danger of splitting. 
self and in combination with so many varied materials, that Another form of rubber lumber uses regular airplane 
it is used in so ma lifferent and oft times unusual ways’ cloth on the outside surfaces. The rubber is made up with 
n aircraft as to almost escape classification varying percentages of blow. For example, in a 100% 
In this first article of a series, attention will be stressed 
on a few maior uses which might be roughly classed as 
tructural, tollowe by some particular applications of a 
general nature Rubber lumber is still in the development 
state but its possibilities for structural use are indeed very 
promising [he use of sheet rubber in the pressing of 
metals for airplane structures is a real boon to the aircratt 
industry In anticipating the day when metal aircraft will 
be produced mu ’ e same manner as the automobile is 
today, the aircraft industry was confronted with the prob 
lem of designing it ructures so that quantity production 
of pressings might be initiated when the time was ripe 
without the expense incidental to tooling up with complete 
matched metal dies on experimental development work. 
The use of sheet rubber in lieu of a second matched die 
proved to be the answer 
Rubber cement is one of the accepted means of struc 
tural fabrication, particularly in lighter-than-air activities, 
such as dirigibles, balloons, et Rubber tubing, airplane 
matting, pontoon handhole covers and grip handles are all 
current practice for their particular function im aircraft 


Showing Sheet Rubber, Single Metal Die and Formed 


Rubber Lumber Duralumin Sheet Beam Pressing 


Rubber lumber, generally known as aeroboard, is still in _ ee ; 
, , setae blow, the material is calendered at one-half the final thick 
the experimental stat Like wood, it has a cellular struc . aan ; weg? 
- “ ness desired. This is then put into a press and confined 
ture, affording rigidity and strength with minimum weight, , er 
| ’ | , by mold Strips around the edges, and the action of the 
and can be worked with ordinary wood working tools. The  , . 
' - heat on the blowing agent incorporated in the rubber 
strength weight ratio makes this material extremely valu- 


causes the rubber to become filled with small molecules 
of 
It gives a construction of minute cells simliar to that which 
exists in wood except that each cell is an individual small 
body completely isolated from the adjoining cells so that 
no direct path exists through the sheet. 


Experiments have been made with 
duralumin, wire 
combinations 


able in airplane design 


faced with 


, ' gas. This actually causes the rubber to swell or blow. 
aeroboard tard rubber, fabric, ' 


and ill 
being rigidly tested to determine the most suitable construc- 
Ultimately, it 


screen wood: al conceivabk are 


tion for airplane design is planned to be 


used for wing covering, wing ribs, fuselage construction, : 

, ¥ “. : Still another type is a sheet rubber product which con 
flooring, pontoons and quite possibly, wheels. When it is ‘all page ; f caliadak hard tuition: 
completely developed, the all-rubber airplane may well be- sists essentially OF & Cont Of center O See SENS Cees s 

tie reinforced on the two outside surfaces with a specialized 
come a reality. “er oan ee a os nse 
ae a . rubber fabric [his fabric is a 10-ounce cotton duck, fric- 
Chis material een used in the manufacture of 


tioned on two sides with a flexible hard rubber compound. 
This is used for decking, bulkheads and of air- 
plane floats or pontoons. A skin coat of .005 inch of flex- 
ible hard rubber compound is added to the above material 
when used for bottom planking. These sheets have a mini- 
mum strength for the ™ inch thickness of 2.700 
lbs. per sq. in., for the 3/16 inch thickness of 1,700 Ibs. per 
sq. in., and for the % inch thickness of 1,100 Ibs. per sq. in. 

As this material is still in the experimental stage, the 
ove quoted variations of this rubber lumber represent but 
a stage in its development program, and by no means rep- 
resent the ultimate possibilities, but are given only as an 
indication. Just what the final product adopted for general 
use will be, is difficult to say, but that rubber lumber, re- 
gardless of the final form, has strong possibilities for gen- 
eral use in airplane construction, is a very conservative 
way of summarizing the situation. 

Rubber has a natural flexibility, and the retention of 
much of this quality in rubber lumber, will prove of great 
benefit in fuselage construction. The stresses set up in a 
fuselage when landing are more likely to be absorbed, and 
their destructive strains checked or eliminated when the 
body is of this rubber lumber. 


pontoons and airplane fuselages. One type consists of two 


gussets 





tensile 
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Aeroboard (B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co.) 


sheets of hard rubber, between which lies a layer of porous, 
but non-resilient composition, all three parts being vulcan- 
ized into one sheet softening characteristics 
of rubber when | 


Sheet Rubber in Die Pressing of Metal Parts 
In making pressed metal parts for airplanes, the use 


Due to the 


heated, this material can be molded to dif 
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in a press of a single die with sheet rubber in lieu of a 
second matched die, has been a decided factor in making 
possible experimental development of pressings. The rub- 
ber provides a low cost method of making these pressings, 
and as a result permits the development of designs which 
are ideally suited for ultimate production with matched 
metal dies. 

The method presents the following advantages. A single 
die only is needed. This die may be of wood, metal or 
other material, depending upon the amount of use it is to 
have. The die may be made in the most reasonable of a 
variety of ways, depending upon which is most applicable 
to the work in hand, it may be built up, it may be cast or 
it may be machined from stock. The die need be finished 
only to the tolerances and with a smoothness required in 
the completed part, i.e., no fitting of male and female dies 
is required. 

For this purpose the rubber used should have a umitorm 
thickness of 1% inches with a smooth finish and a specific 
gravity of less than 1.0. The rubber should be Hevea or 
Plantation Rubber, free from reworked rubber, mineral 
rubber, rubber substitutes, lampblack or more than small 
amounts of mineral matter, hydrocarbon waxes, or oils and 
shall not be highly vulcanized. 


VC 
The chemical analysis of the rubber should be as follows: 


Acetone soluble saponifiable matter (Max.)...... 3.00% 
Acetone soluble unsaponifiable matter (Max.).... 3.00% 
RD, CERO COT. PD dcceccnicosdssesainsncheceaneesiaienladaas 2.00% 
ee OE CRROIG D \ hicctcaercicnntennen 7.00% 
I i 90.00% 


The flexibility and softness of the rubber should be 
measured with a Widney Modulimeter. The area of the 
pressure foot will be taken as 0.1219 square inches. The 
loads should be as shown in the table, with a time limit of 
loading and unloading of 30 seconds. 


Increasing Load 


Deformation (Max.) 
I oad Inches 
500 grams .. ae 
1000 a rE ee ee ee a Rr La ne» ee .020 
1500 ae TR eee ee Mee NOTE Me . 035 
a RIEU in RET TREE SE. MEN eos: 050 
a ST aR enc San eee!) . .065 
a EER AU EIER ET SRNR: teh > i BEE Eta .080 
i 095 
a a i ee ee 110 
MEL") —— sacteasceshiaidesasdtascoiaiduamanie naddsnbastadipiceastadaieinaiaa een Se 125 
D6 "Cs —disupsicsniabdditnniiahieessed diana 145 
Decreasing Load 

BS MINED... chaisiinccnasinascocmabindskiediamaineaaimmaon 0.145 
3000 og ee oS emery Lk EE NSC RE RE eT Ss BS 35 
SE ” pcicpantcens tne dames wee dentansuaiaeees Ceaaaaen i iE ee 120 
2000 100 
1500 O85 
i Ae oc nS a Mencia ee 060 
I ga a a eee 040 

— EE ane Se LER RS PMT. LW eer om tN 8 015 


Rubber Cement 

There are several tvpes of rubber cement used for vari- 
ous purposes in There are cements for gen- 
eral utility | cements for gas cell and envelope 
seams on dirigibles and balloons, and cements for attaching 
rubber to metal which are stronger than the rubber itself. 
Certain very sticky cements are used for attaching matting 
to metal or wood, metal to metal, or wood to wood. This 
latter is often used in place of marine glue in wooden pon- 
toon construction and for sealing seams and making re- 
pairs in metal pontoons. 

A novel use of rubber cement is in the manufacture of 
nose bumpers on floats. These are usually of leather on 
the outside, and are stuffed with ground cork sealed into a 
solid block by rubber cement, using the leather cover as 
a mold. 


aircraft use 
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Rubber Tubing 
All rubber tubing of various diameters and wall thick- 
nesses finds a great number of uses on modern aircraft. 
To merely enumerate a few there is the tubing used for 
remote control indicators on the dash, for air speed meter 
connections and in connecting the leads on voice tube inter- 
communicating sets, used for talking purposes in open cock- 
pit planes. In airship work it is used in manometer and 
purity tube leads. 
Airplane Matting 
Airplane matting is used for the wing walk and as a 
floor covering in cabin type planes. While ordinary pyramid 

















Airplane Matting (U. S. Rubber Co.) 


rubber matting in various thicknesses has sometimes been 
used, the aircraft industry prefers a special airplane matting 
which is made with a miniature pyramid design, unusually 
light and with a single ply of fabric on the back. It is 
usually furnished in sheets, and weighs about .2 pound per 
square foot. It may be cemented to either duralumin or 
wood. Metal mouldings are used for fastening down the 
edges. 
Pontoon Hand Hole Covers 

These covers are used to close the hand holes of com- 
partments in seaplane floats. These hand holes are used 
for drainage access and for inspection purposes. With the 
use of these hand hole covers, openings in pontoons are 
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Control Handle Grips (Duval Rubber Co.) and 
Pontoon Hand-Hole Covers (B. F. Goodrich Co.) 


made absolutely watertight. They cannot be pushed in or 
knocked out by the force of water, and yet they are easily 
removed for inspection of float interiors. No bolts or 
screws are necessary. 

Hand hole covers are molded out of soft rubber and are 
reinforced with a fabric filler ring. Each cover, including 
fabric ring, weighs three-tenths of a pound. For assembling 
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with floats, or metal floats having wooden braces, 
metal flanges must be used. In metal pontoons the openings 
may be properly flanged to meet the covers, obviating the 
ial flanges 


Rubber Grip Handles 
The rubber grip handles for the joy stick are very sim 
ilar to motorcycle handles, and are used on all stick control 
There are several sizes used to fit 7%, 1, and 1% 
stick tubing, and certain types have pro- 
buttons in the end. Large planes use 
which are often made 


win wlen 


use of spec 


planes 
inch control 
visions for control 
control wheels similar to automobiles, 
1 rubber 


tf hard or vulcanize 


A Combined Flow-Meter and Indicator 


N interesting modification of the regular U 
manometer, now being placed on the market by 
the Meriam Company of Cleveland, Ohio, permits 
to be as either flow meter or as a 
Che illustration shows the new instru 


tube 


the instrument used 


pressure indicator 


ment as applied to a differential control system for gas 
und steam pressure, as used in a gas-heated steam heater, 
but it is obvious that there are many other type of equip 


ment to which it can be applied 

The operation of the instrument depends upon the fact 
that all manometers operate upon the differential principle, 
whether rate of flow or actual pressure is indicated. 

When a manometer is used to read pressure of liquids 
or gases, one of the arms is connected to the atmosphere 
and the other to the source of pressure to be measured 
The difference produced in the liquid levels in the two 
arms shows the difference between the pressure measured 
and that of the atmosphere 

Each inch of difference in level indicates .036 Ibs. per 
square inch pressure if the liquid used is water, or .491 Ibs 
per square inch if used. Other liquids give 
results proportional to their specific gravity. 

When a manometer is used to indicate flow of liquids 
connected one on each side 


mercury 158 


or gases, the two U-arms are 


of an alloy steel disc connected in the pipe line whose flow 
f known 


is to be measured Che steel disc has an orifice 
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Steam Line 


size, and this produces 








a definite drop of From Beiter 
pressure for a given ag 
rate of flow. This n_—=_—, 
drop is shown on the i {~ 
manometer, which is } Sr: 
calibrated to read rate Writ, + -- 
of flow. . 

Hitherto, it has — 

G Imtet 1 

been necessary to use le in gf eee 
two manometers when ‘a —» a ' 
both pressure and flow Vb 4, —-— 


readings are required, 

but the new instru- 

ment avoids this dif- 

ficulty by a simple ex- | 

tra device. 
In the accompany- 

ing diagram, it will be 

that with the ob d+ 


_ ed 


With Tis Cock Ho bdo o 


seen 
VVith TALS Coen 


left-hand cock open alien Sta” acces tna anbee 
and the right-hand one Other One Closet | 3} one ciosed 

o His ™ ° 
closed, the manometer miicates Ressere |! |] rt: yy 
; . On Reguiatov | ry on Be\ter 
is between the gas line is 
and the open air, and Sine OF =| "| | With Both Coens 
} ¢ ad z Manemeter | ] Open, Manometer 
theretore reads gas = teeeoaes EO actual thine 


pressure. With the re- BpPressure mt |\) Ty Requiater 


. os inlet 
verse arrangement ol 
the cocks closed, the manometer is connected to 
pressure across the regulator—or, if a double scale and thx 
measuring disc be also provided, the rate of steam flow 


show 


“Disperso”™ 


HE introduction on the market of a new carbor 
I black under the above brand name of “Disperso” 
has been recently announced by Wishnick-Tumpeer 
Inc.. New York City, N. Y. The new product is pro 


‘duced under a special process which uses the George 


Wheatley press to expel occluded air, leaving the carbon 
black free from fluff. Its manufacturers state that it adds 
potential strength and increases the ageing properties of 
rubber, in addition to making milling easier 





New and Attractive Applications of Rubber Tilings 


RE of the eleventh annual exhibition of 
\merican design at the Metropolitan 
was the attractive display of 
bath and room set 


FEAT 
contemporary 


Museum of Art 
in a 


recently 


rubber tilings model dressing 





Stairways and Wainscotting in the Cache Valley Banking 
Company, Logan, Utah, Showing Unusual Application of 
Rubber Tiling 


designed in modernistic style. Another unusual applicatior 
of rubber tilings is shown below in the vertical coverings 
of rubber tiling on the balustrades of a western banking 
company 





Bath and Dressing Room by Ely Jacques Kahn in the 
Metropolitan Museum Exhibition of Contemporary Ameri- 


can Design 
Photos by Courtesy fl S 
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Some Uses of Aluminum in the 
Rubber Industry 


Properties of Aluminum Make It Especially Practical and Economical in the 
Manufacturing Processes of Rubber Goods—Is Not Attacked By 
Sulphur— High Heat Conductively Aidsin Vulcanization 
By G. N. UNGER 


Aluminum Company of America, Cleveland, Ohio 


LJ NCURED rubber very readily picks up foreign par- 
ticles of all descriptions. This necessitates the 

keeping of all storage bins and equipment scrupu- 
lously clean. The material to be used in connection with 
rubber equipment should, therefore, be one to which rub- 
ber has the least tendency to adhere, and one which can be 
easily cleaned and polished. At the same time the material 
should be of such a nature that it will resist the attack of 
any of the chemicals involved in rubber manufacture. 
Metal molds or mandrels, used in the vulcanizing of rub- 
ber, should also have good heat conductivity. 

Aluminum fulfills all of these requirements. Rubber 
does not adhere readily to aluminum, and it is easy to 
clean and polish the aluminum parts of a mold or inner 
tube mandrel after the rubber has been stripped off. Be- 
cause of the ease with which rubber may be removed, only 
infrequent cleanings of the aluminum parts are necessary. 


Special Advantages of Aluminum 


The fact that aluminum is not attacked by sulphur nor 
by most of the compounds of sulphur is of prime im- 
portance. The metal can be used in contact with most of 
the organic acids and with some of the mineral acids as 
well. It is not corroded by naphtha, talc, or moisture. 

The high heat conductivity of aluminum permits better 
heat transference in the vul- 
canizer than is obtainable in 














Aluminum Curing Tanks 


and have mechanical properties comparable to those of mild 
steel. These alloys can be machined as readily as brass and 
bronze and about three times as fast as iron or steel. The 
inception of aluminum alloys with such a remarkable com- 
bination of properties, both in wrought and cast states, has 
greatly increased the uses for aluminum in the rubber 
industry. 
Aluminum Tubing and Tire Cores 
For some time strong aluminum alloy tubing has been 
satisfactorily used for both straight and circular inner 
tube mandrels. Besides having a high heat conductivity, 
being light, and easily cleaned, aluminum mandrels 
impart a glossy finish to the inner tubes. 
The method of manufac- 
turing in many rubber com- 





steel. 


Aluminum has a _ low 
specific gravity, and this 
roperty of the metal 


makes it particularly adapt- 


able for movable equip- Tire and Tube Molds 
ent. Iron and steel are 
rom 2.6 to 2.9 times as etc, 
eavy, while the weights of Lasts for Rubber Footwear 
rass and bronze, copver, Molds for Dipped Goods 


nd nickel, are from 3.1 to 
.3 times as heavy as an 
jual volume of aluminum. 
his saving in weight uatu- 
rally reduces the fatigue of 
he operator, and makes for 
creased production. 
Within the past few 
ars strong aluminum al- 
vs have been developed, 
ich retain the salient 
aracteristics of aluminum 


Tire Building Cores 


Drying Ovens 


Action 





A FEW OF THE MORE COMMON USES OF 
ALUMINUM IN RUBBER FACTORIES 


Circular and Straight Tube Mandrels 


Molds for Hard Rubber Products, Battery Boxes, 


Molds for Toys, Drug Sundries, Flooring and Vari- 
ous Other Rubber Products 


Coiled Sheets for Stamping Rubber Goods 
Tanks, Trays and Pans in Compounding and in 


Conduits Throughout Plants to Prevent Corrosive 


Aluminum Paint for Equipment, Walls, etc. 
Sheet Aluminum for Rubber Workers’ Tables 
Linings of Bins, Stock Racks and Shelves 
Embossed Labels for Wrapped or Molded Goods 


panies requires the frequent 
handling of the tire build- 
ing cores. Even in_ the 
smaller sizes these cores are 
quite heavy. The introduc- 
tion of balloon tires magni- 
fied this condition unti! 
sand cast cores of alumi- 
num alloys were used. Die 
cast inserts, carrying tread 
designs, are in some in- 
stances being placed in 
forged steel tire molds to 
avoid the excessive cost of 
engraving mold blanks. 
Aluminum molds are 
usually made from forged 
slabs, rolled plates, or cast- 
ings. Such molds may be 
easily machined, and can be 
handled with a minimum of 
fatigue. Among the rubber 
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being 


articles, which are now successfully made in alumi- 
num alloys molds, may be mentioned rubber balls, bulbs, 


tovs, automobile mats, garden hose, water bottles, motor- 
cycle pedal pads, floor matting, and a variety of blown 


sundries. 


goods, mechanical goods, and druggists’ 





Sand-Cast Sectional Core of Heat-Treated Aluminum Alloy 


kor producing the serial numbers and brands on tires, 


hose and other at aluminum coiled sheet is 
widely used. The 
pression of the di 
lt stamps more easily than tinned steel sheet, and 


matting I 
sheet when stamped takes a clear im 
and imparts this to the rubber without 


sticking 


is not so likely to cut the hands of the workmen handling 
the stamped numbers 
On account of its resistance to corrosion, aluminum is 


' 1 1 


particularly adaptable in the hard rubber field. Large quan- 
tities of sulphur and its compounds are present and the 
the heating and curing tanks are destructive 
\luminum tanks, trays, and pans, have 


fumes from 


to most metals 

















Rubber Flooring and Strong Aluminum Alloy Sheet 
on Which It Has Been Cured 


or iron because they last many times 


t ste 


replaced those « 


as long. 
The hard rubber storage battery has developed another 


use for aluminum. In many instances, the entire mold and 
core is made of aluminum alloy while in others, 
aluminum sheets, permanent mold castings, or die castings, 


forgings ; 
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are used. Some ferrous metal molds and cores are lined 
with aluminum alloy plates. 

For small, hard rubber articles such as fountain pens, 
etc., aluminum rod and tubing are used for mandrels be- 
cause they do not corrode and are light. 

Aluminum conduit is extensively used in the curing 
rooms and boiling rooms of rubber manufacturing plants, 
and in other places where there is a large amount of sul- 
phur present in the atmosphere. It is highly resistant t 
corrosion, and once installed will last for years 

With a suitable varnish vehicle, aluminum bronze pow- 
der makes a durable and bright aluminum paint of high 
lighting efficiency, and one which will not discolor in contact 
with the sulphur-containing gases. With certain paints 
there is a tendency for the pigment to be eaten away by the 
corrosive action of The life of the paint is 
attacked by sulphur or sulphur fumes, aluminum paint will 
therefore, materially shortened. Since aluminum is not 
preserve the surface upon which it is placed for a mucl 
longer period of time. Not only does aluminum paint 
serve as a protective coating against chemical attack but 
also as an insulation against heat losses on high tempera- 
It can be used with satisfaction and econ- 


such gases. 


ture equipment. 


omy on vulcanizers and other heating equipment withi1 
the rubber factory. 
Evaluating Rubber Shares 
N a discussion as to the future of rubber and rubber 


shares the Evening Standard of London is responsibl 

for the statement that a novel method of arriving at 
values has been roughly achieved. In part, it says: 

“In view of the tendency to reduce costs to 6d per Ib 


and the hope that the material will rise to ls per Ib., a 
ready method of reckoning is used in some quarters. The 
idea is to take the number of pounds produced per £1 of 


capital. If the former is divided by four, the result will 
give a rough estimate of the valuation of the shares, based 
on Is rubber, 6d costs, and on a 10 per cent earnings yield.” 

Sungei Buloh, for instance, has a capital of £50,000 and 
of 1,000,000 Ibs., that is 20 Ibs. per £1 
Divide 20 by 4, leaves 5, which compares with a present 
market price of The estimate is rough, but it gives 
some idea when comparing values of rubber shares 


a crop estimate 


,- 
3%. 


The New Goodyear Stadium 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., on July 14, dedicate 
to the use of its employees at Akron, Ohio, Seiberling 
Field, one of the most elaborate and practical athleti 
stadiums ever provided by any industrial organization. Th: 
stadium was erected at a cost of $60,000 and will seat 1,40 
persons. Adjoining bleachers bring the total seating capacity 
of the stadium to more than 4,000. 











Seiberling Field, Akron, O. 
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The Double Refraction of Stretched Rubber’ 


By W. C. Van GEEL Ann J. G. EYMERS 


Ph VS al 


Summary 

1 relation between the double refraction and the elastic tension 
rubber is derived. The formula which is given defines double 
‘fraction as a function of tension up to a certain limiting value of 
1e tension, at which point a strict proportionality between double 
fraction and tension begins. At this limiting tension the elonga- 
n is 70 per cent., and it is noteworthy that at just this elongation 
jraphs of rubber begin to show fibre diagrams. 


HE double refraction of stretched rubber has already been 
measured by Bjerkén! and by Rossi*, who found no general 


law which would show the way in which double refraction 


-ray ph 


lepends upon the tension. 

It seemed therefore that it might be of value to obtain precise 
measurements again, particularly since it has now become technically 
possible to prepare rubber which absorbs only a little light, so that 
t is no longer necessary to work with very thin sheets. 

The measurements were begun with raw plastic rubber, which 
was milled into thin sheets. Subsequently rubber obtained by the 
-yvaporation of pure latex was tested. 

First of all it is mecessary to distinguish between plastic and 
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elastic rubber. By plastic rubber is meant a rubber which when 
subjected to stress, in the manner described below, shows no ultimate 
deformation but whose elongation is a function of the time, the 
effect being a “flow.” By elastic rubber is meant a rubber which 
under a given stress shows after a brief time a definite deformation. 
When the tension is released, elastic rubber resumes in a short time 
its original condition, whereas plastic rubber remains in its deformed 
state and only after a long time, often after days, returns to its 
original state. 
Plastic Rubber 

In the case of plastic rubber the elastic properties were first of 

all investigated. A small rectangle was drawn with ink on the 


*Translated from Zeitschrift fiir Physikalische Chemie, Vol. 3, No. 3, 
pages 240-246, May 1929. 


Institute of the University of Utrecht, Holland 


sample. The latter was then suspended in a rack and loaded with 
definite weights by means of a scale pan. 

The changes in length and width of the rectangle and in the 
thickness of the samples at definite loads were measured. It was 
found that the length, width and thickness changed with time when 
the pan was loaded with a constant weight. No equilibrium was 
reached, and the rubber continued to stretch until it broke. Only 
at very small loads was an equilibrium reached. Fig. 1 shows the 
change in length with time. At the beginning when the rubber is 
still elastic, the increase in length and the decrease in thickness and 
width are linear functions of the time. 

The double refraction was measured by means of a Babinet 


An(io*) 
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compensator. The source of light was a mercury vapor lamp, from 
which the green light was removed by a filter. 

Fig. 2 shows the double refraction as a function of the load per 
square centimeter (tension). Except at the beginning at low 
tensions when the rubber is still elastic, the double refraction is a 
linear function of the tension. Plastic rubber shows therefore a 
certain resemblance to a liquid for, as is known, certain liquids 
under tension show a double refraction which is proportional to the 
tension. Since these phenomena are not of direct interest in the 
present problem, further measurements were made with elastic 
rubber. 

Elastic Rubber 

Very elastic rubber was obtained by drying latex. Under stress, 
the length, width, thickness and double refraction changed only 
during the first moments. Equilibrium was reached in a short time, 
which depended upon the stress, but which never exceeded three 
minutes even with high loads. 

Fig. 3 shows the change in the length with the time. With 
elastic rubber, the measurements could be made under well defined 
conditions, and measurements of the double refraction as a function 
of the tension had some significance. A new sample sheet of rubber 
was used for every measurement, for after a strip had once been 
stressed, it showed on being stressed again a greater double refrac- 





tion than did a fresh sample 
under the same tension, 
Fig. 4 shows the results of 
measurements. The 
sign of the 


> 
Fig.3 
these 
mathematical 





c Pa ea = 
°o double refraction is positive. 
| ‘-_ ore . _ e 
+) Che curves in Fig. 4 are for 
i= | strips of different  thick- 
ec nesses The magnitude of 
° the double refraction per 
a unit of thickness obviously 
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° . t presence of an oxidized layer 

Time IM MIMUCES on the surface of the rubber 


thickness is measured disproportionately 


depends upon the original 
thickness, because of the 





As a result, the effective 
high. 

The curves may be altered by 
ordinal values to allow for the inaccurate measurments of thickness, 


form, and the double refraction is 


proportional changes in their 


but this does not change their 
known only within a certain precision. 

The form of the is the essential sig- 
nificant that their form is very similar to that of curves showing the 
relation between the double refraction and field strength of liquid 
crystals in a field. This relation has been derived by 


Ornstein® and is represented by the equation 


curves feature, and it is 


magnetic 


3 3 
AS Aq 1 cotb 
b b? 
uH 
where AS is the change in the double refraction b -, where in 
kT 


turn 4 is the magnetic moment of a particle of the liquid-crystalline 
substance, H is the magnetic field, K is the Boltzmann constant, T 
is the absolute temperature, and A is a constant 

Ornstein developed this formula on the basis that liquid crystals 
which in the magnetic field 
This alignment of anisotropic 


are composed of anisotropic molecules 


become aligned in parallel formation 


Fig. 4 
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molecules probably takes place in rubber when the latter is stretched 
In this case b in the formula above can be assigned a value propor 
tional to the tension (at constant temperature) In Fig. 4 a 
theoretical curve for each thickness is recorded* 

It is evident that the form of the theoretical curves conforms to 
that of the experimental curves up to a certain limit (B in the Fig.) 
At B the linear relation between double refraction and tension be- 
gins, as with plastic rubber. The deviation of the curves in the 
range from A to B probably depends upon the fact that the new 
condition which is fully B is previously effective to a 
small extent 

With every sample the linear relation began at the same tension 


(approximately 6 kg. per sq. cm.), regardless of the original thick 


evident at 


ness of the samples. From this point on, the length, width, thick- 
ness and double refraction again varied with the time, just as with 
plastic rubber. 

The elongation in centimeters as a function of the tension was 
measured at the same time, the results of which are shown in Fig. 5. 
The form of the curve is somewhat similar to that of the curves in 
Fig. 4. Here, too, a linear relation begins at a tension of 6 kg 
per sq. cm., in this case between elongation and tension. At this 
point the elongation of every sample was approximately 70 per cent 


Fig. 5 
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With plastic rubber, the linear relation also began at 70% elonga- 
tion, but here the tension was very small. 

This limiting value of 70% elongation appears therefore to be a 
characteristic constant of pure rubber. It probably depends upon 
the composition of the rubber and upon the temperature. 

It is worthy to note that in X-ray photographs of rubber at 
elongations below 70 per cent., Katz5 found only an amorphous ring, 
while above this elongation (1. ¢., in the range where a linear rela- 
tion was found in the present work on double refraction) crystal 
interferences appeared, the intensity of which increased with the 
elongation. 

Another remarkable property of plastic rubber should be noted 
When a strip of rubber is stretched beyond its limiting point of flow 
and is then held at constant length, the double refraction diminishes 
with time. It does not disappear however, and a residual double 
refraction remains present. This is also true of the tension. The 
remarkable fact is that this residual double refraction and residual 
tension are almost or wholly independent of the original elongation 
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The diminution in the double refraction with time is shown in 
Fig. 6. 

It is hoped that the work described above offers an exact experi- 
mental demonstration of the relation between the double refraction 
and elongation of pure rubber. Investigations of the evolution of 
heat during the elongation of rubber will be described in a forth- 
coming paper. 


Acknowledgment is made to L. S. Ornstein for his help and 
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terest, to A. van Rossem for supplying the rubber, and to J. R. 
atz for making the work possible and for his valuable advice. 


Notes 
1. Ann. Physik 43, 808 (1891). 
. Rend. Napoli [3] 16, 125, 142 (1910) : 
Cimento [5] 20, 226, 268 (1910); [6] 2, 151 (1911). 
Beibl. Physik 35, 206, 364; 36, 67. 
Fortschritte Physik 2, 394 (1910). 
3. Ann. Physik 74, 445 (1924). 
4. This form of the double refraction curve is also found for 
stretched celluloid. See Ambron-Frey, Polarisationsmikroskop, 175. 


Naturwissenschaften 1925, 110. 
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The Tire Trade of Japan 





HE Japanese import statistics are very unsatisfactory 
as an index of the number of automobile tires 1m- 
ported into Japan, according to a recent Department 
of Commerce report. The total weight of imports of auto- 
mobile casings, solid tires, inner tubes, and motorcycle 
casings and tubes is included under one figure. Total im- 
ports in 1928 amounted to 3,879,592 kin, or 5,148,219 
pounds. 
The Japanese import statistics of tires are gross since 
they include weight of inner packing, such as burlap and 
the like. Considering the average rate of a casing as 20 
pounds—diving the above weight, that is, 4,060,219, on this 
basis gives us imports of 203,010 automobile casings. This 
total must be considered as only approximately correct, but 
it checks very closely with known factors. For example, 
the United States trade returns show 115,598 auto casings 
exported to Japan in 1928. Shipments to Japan from 
Canadian factories of American companies totaled about 
65,000, which brings the American total to approximately 
180,000. It is reasonable to assume that imports from 
Europe account for most of the remainder. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce has evolved the following estimate of 
imports into Japan: 


Recapitulation of Imports 


Numbers 


EES. GRIN 6555 ors Send poh eth sane Sone . 203,010 
EE, wees a sirnewns .. 10,000 
Automobile inner tubes .. . 200,000 
NS ree ereen rr Petre 12,000 
Motorcycle tubes ...... 12,000 


Tires are produced locally by the Dunlop Rubber Com- 
pany, a subsidiary of the British concern. Certain quanti- 
ties are exported to nearby consuming areas which were 
estimated to be 206,000 units during 1928. There is also 
a very large export of bicycle tires to China and other Far 
Eastern markets. 

No information is available in regard to the annual pro- 
duction capacity of the local Dunlop Company. It is pos- 
sible, the Department of Commerce believes, to work out 
an approximation of their total annual output from known 
factors. It is known that total consumption in 1928 
amounted to approximately 330,402 casings. It is also 
known that original equipment sales were 83,307 casings 
and that these sales were almost exclusively Dunlop tires. 
[mports during the year amounted to 203,010 and that, if 
they are deducted from the total replacement sales of 
247,095, Dunlop’s share of the replacement business would 
be approximately 44,085. This figure added, to original 
equipment sales, gives a total for the local Dunlop factory 
of 127,482 casings. It is believed that this is approximately 
orrect and at any rate is the best figure it is possible to 
ecure. 

Dunlop has a practical monopoly of the original equip- 
1ent business, since it is in a position to quote prices which 
he representatives of American tire manufacturers are 

nable to meet. 











schaphorsts CHATS 
with th ENGINEER 


By W. F. Scuapnorst, M.E. 





Elimination of 
Static From Belts 


ERE is some interesting and valuable advice on 
H the elimination of static electricity from rubber and 

leather power transmission belts as given by P. W. 
Edwards and J. O. Reed of the Bureau of Chemistry and 
Soils of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Stated briefly, these scientists find that the best way 
in which to eliminate belt static is to apply a material 
to the surface of the belt which will serve as a good con- 
ductor of electricity. Such a method is perfectly logical, 
of course. There is nothing new about the theory, or the 
method, but the question has always been: ‘What is the 
best material to use?” 

We all know that rapidly moving metal parts such as 
metal discs never cause static troubles. Why? Because 
the discs themselves are excellent conductors of electricity. 
Metal band saws which run at velocities of thousands of 
feet per minute never give static troubles because metal 
saws conduct electricity. Good sense therefore tells us 
that if any belt can be converted into a perfect conductor 
of electricity there will be no static whatever. Practice 
proves the theory to be correct. 

At the same time, of course, any material applied to a 
belt for the removal of static must not decrease the co- 
efficient of friction between the belt and the pulleys; it 
must not injure the belt in any way; and it must wear well. 

Edwards and Reed experimented with a number of ma- 
terials for use on rubber belts. They found that “a good 
grade of spar varnish was a satisfactory vehicle. Powdered 
aluminum, bronze, copper, graphite, and lamp black, were 
tried as the conducting mediums. Various proportions of 
each of these materials were mixed with spar varnish. 

The most satisfactory results for a non-static rubber 
belt dressing was obtained by using 18% lamp black with 
82 parts of good spar varnish. For a good non-flammable 
thinner they recommend equal volumes of carbon tetra- 
chloride and varnish makers and painters naphtha. This 
was carefully tested on belts in actual installations on an 
air compressor and on a rubber conveyor belt. It was 
also tried on rubber belts in flour mills and on threshing 
machines. When applied to the entire surface and allowed 
to dry, static did not develop. 

The above material is all right for rubber belts, but it 
is not satisfactory for leather belts. For leather belting 
they recommend the following formula: 

“100 ce. liquid fish glue, 88 cc. glycerine, 100 ce. 
suphonated castor oil, 170 cc. water, 82 grams 
lamp black, and 20 cc. of 2 per cent ammonium 
hydroxide.” 

They state that in some instances it might be well to 
increase the quantity of glycerine and fish glue. 

The material for leather belting may be applied while 
the belt is moving and in use, but the dressing for the rub- 
ber belting must be allowed to dry before the belt can 
be used. 
























































NATIONAL 


Para-Nitrosodimethylaniline 
Triphenylguanidine 
Thiocarbanilide 
Aniline Oil 





i The uniformity, pur- 
ity, and strength of 
these accelerators 
meet the exacting de- 
mands of the rubber 
trade. 


Test samples for their 
adaptability to your 
purpose. 


Intermediates Dwwision 





: 40 Rector Street New York, N. Y. 





National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
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GOOD SULPHUR, 
| QUICKLY DELIVERED 


HEN Pioneer is ordered you get a 

quality Sulphur—quickly. Our pro 
ducing plant is located in St. Louis, assuring 
prompt attention to your requirements. 


Pioneer Sulphur is made by the St. Louis 
Sulphur & Chemical Co. The resources of 


this company, and its reliability, are widely 





: and favorably known. 


Your Sulphur needs are satisfactorily taken 


care of when Pioneer is specified. 





There is more 
power to your 
Sulphur Dollars 
when you buy 


“PIONEER” BRAND 








ST.LOUIS SULPHUR | 
& CHEMICAL COMPANY. | 






Primm & Vulcan Sts., 
St. Louis, Missouri 


WISHNICK-TUMPEER, Inc, vise 
Sole Selling Agents ~ oo : 


NEW YORK, 251 Front Street 
CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
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Stability in Labor Costs 


NE of the most signficant economic changes in 

American industry during the past decade has been 

the changed relationship between the course of 
eneral business conditions and that of wage earnings, 
ccording to the National Industrial Conference Board. 

The wage situation has been hailed both as a cause and 

result of continued industrial prosperity in the United 
States, but its most significant phase, in the view of the 
‘onference Board, is to be found in the remarkable stabil- 
tv of wage rates as reflected in the average earnings per 
hour, which for some time have shown an increasing ten- 
lency to resist the influence of ordinary fluctuations in 
business activity. Whereas in former years a slowing up 
f activity almost invariably made itself felt in declining 
wage rates, and increased business activity was likely to 
result in rising rates of pay, average hourly earnings per 
worker in the manufacturing industries during the past 
five years have been practically unchanged. Hourly earn- 
ings per worker in 25 major branches of manufacturing 
during 1924-28 from month to month on the average have 
varied by only two cents between the highest and lowest 
points, and by one cent during the 12 months of 1928. 

Average weekly earnings, reflecting as they do part time 
work and a shorter work week during slack seasons, as 
well as longer hours during busy periods, naturally show 
proportionately greater fluctuation, which, for the five year 
period 1924-28, however, amounted to only about $2.67 be 
tween the extremes, and to only 67 cents between the high- 
est and lowest month of 1928. 

Relating wage earnings to the movement of retail prices 
of such articles as generally enter into the wage earner’s 
‘ost of living, the Conference Board finds that the pur- 
chasing power of an hour’s work in the manufacturing in- 
lustries for the year 1928 on the average was from 42 to 
45 per cent greater, and that of the weekly pay envelope 
from 33 to 37 per cent greater than in 1914 in spite of the 
ncrease in living costs since that time, and also in spite 
of the fact that the average work week in 1928 was 48 
hours as against 52 hours in 1914. 

In the figures relative to the rubber industry, the average 
hourly and weekly earnings per wage earner of all wage 


‘arners, that is skilled and unskilled, male and female 


workers combined, are given as 46.0 for the average hours 
work per wage earner and .650 cents per hour as the average 
earned wage. This is in contrast to the average hourly 
wage of .570 prevailing in 25 industries in 1928 and shows 
‘ considerable advance over the average of .245 cents pre- 
vailing in 1914. 


Belting Technique 


HE last few years have seen more agitation on the 
technical or laboratory phase of belting than was 
existent in all its previous history, and while this 
would seemingly reflect a healthy desire to get at the bottom 
of the belt problems, it has not, on the contrary, seemed to 
inake the job of putting in belts any more simple, according 
to an article by Thomas A. 
the U. S. Rubber Co., appearing in Power Transmission. 


Bennett, belting engineer of 


The basic formula in belting mechanics, as derived by 
the tension on the slack side times 10 raised to the logarithm 
calculus, is that the tension on the driving side is equal to 
0.00758 fa (where f is the co-efficient of friction and the a 
the arc of contact in degrees ). 

A review of the derivation of this formula shows that 
the co-efficient of friction is that of impending slip, which 
would naturally refer to the co-efficient of friction of rest 
and not the co-efficient of friction of motion. It is ap- 
parent at once then that the use of the formula to cover 
experiments in which belts have been slipping is incorrect 
and the values of f thus gotten will be more those for 
brake bands than for belts on pulleys, which presupposes, 
of course, cling and not slip. 

Regardless of the formula, an understanding of the dif- 
ference between creep and slip is beneficial to any belt man. 
Creep is directly proportional to the elasticity or elongation 
of the belt under strain, and since all belt material is neces- 
sarily elastic, all belts creep. Without elasticity (meaning 
the ability to lengthen and shorten under varying stresses) 
we probably could not have belt transmission, as it would 
be a physical impossibility to maintain tension to cause 
adhesion or grip on the pulleys—therefore, this elasticity is 
a beneficial as well as a necessary property of belting. 

The foremost practical law in belting is, “Tight belts 
are an evil,” and conversely it is accepted that economical 
operation requires slack belts. 
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Bardo. 


Compound 58900 


HE life of an automobile tire, after the 

first 10,000 miles, depends upon how 

well the compound was dispersed when 
made. The best dispersed rubber stocks better 
resist the action of tension, compression, 
shear and abrasion, and show less energy 
loss. 


Tire manufacturers have found BARDOL, 
the new Barrett dispersing agent, to be su- 
perior in reducing cracking and increasing 
the life of tire treads. It activates vulcaniza- 
tion and retards aging and cnergy loss. 
BARDOL, for perfect compounding, is as nec- 
essary as sulphur. 


We will be glad to send samples or have our 
representative call to give further details. 


The Gault Company <—=> 


40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 
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EMBOSSING CALENDERS 


For Artificial Leather, Oil Cloth, 
Carriage and Automobile Covers 


DRYING MACHINES 


with Copper or tinned iron Cylinders for Cotton 
Ducks, Drills and Sheetings 


The Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 
OFFICE, No. 83 EXCHANGE PLACE 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 










































PINE TAR 
TAR OIL 


Made to Specifications 
DIRECT SHIPMENT FROM FLORIDA PLANT 
Burgundy Pitch - Rosin Oil 
Compounding Ingredients 


H. T. WEST COMPANY 
132 Library St. Chelsea, Boston, Mass. 























SPECIAL SOFTENERS 


—Better Working Properties before Cure 
—Improved Vulcanized Quality 
—Lower Raw Materials Cost 











TASCO ASPHALT COMPANY 








Akron Savings & Loan Bldg. 


Akron Representative HOME OFFICE Trenton Representative 











The F. F. Myers Co. 238 Wilson Ave., F. V. Bechtel | 








Newark, N. J. 289 North Willow St. 


Warehouse Deliveries from All Agencies 
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NEWS of the INDUSTRY 

















$100,000,000 TIRE CHAIN 
IS PLANNED BY N. T. D. A. 


Plans for a $100,000,000 chain of retail 
tire stores were announced by the board 
f directors of the National Tire Dealers 
Association at a meeting in Chicago on July 
23, according to newspaper reports. The 
scheme involves a merger of independent 
ealers now members of the association into 

new organization to be known as the 
United Tire Stores Company of America. 

Hubert V. Eva, president of the associa- 
tion, has said that the purpose is to effect 
economy of operation and to meet changed 
conditions brought about by the growth of 
special outlets such as mail order houses and 
chains of tire and super-service stations. The 
new group may merchandise lines of tires 
carrying its own brands. Details of the 
merger will be released at the time of the 
association’s annual convention in Chicago 
from November 11 to 14. 





BOLTA RUBBER COMPANY 
BUYS MILL AT LAWRENCE 





The Bolta Rubber Company, British man 
ufacturer of hard rubber products, has pur- 
chased the five-story building at Lawrence, 
Mass., known as Mill 3A of the Everett 
Mills group. The sale was consummated 
at the Boston office of the Everett Mills 
on August 1 and brought to an end negotia- 
tions extending over a period of several 
months. 

The Bolta Rubber Company comes to this 
country from abroad, where it has operated 
successfully for 10 years. Operations in the 
Lawrence plant will get under way in Sep 
tember and will afford employment to 500 
persons when capacity is reached. 

John Bolton, president of the corporation, 
is expected to reach the United States within 
a few days. With him will come six experts 
who have been given permission by the 
United States Department of Labor to re- 
main in this country one year to teach local 
workmen special processes used in the manu- 
facture of the company’s products. Milton 
Shaw of New York is vice-president of the 
company. 


M. E. A. Buyers’ Guide 


A quick reference buyer’s guide for vir- 
tually all classes of automotive products 
has been issued by the Motor and Equip- 
ment Association, which includes many tire 
and rubber manufacturers in its member- 
ship. More than 400 products are listed, 
together with names of company executives, 
products made, wholesale members geo- 
graphically listed, and other data. Products 
listed include motors, bodies, parts, acces- 
sories, production equipment, service equip- 
ment and materials. 
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Akron Companies Turn Down 
Niagara Falls Voyagers 


The second request in one week to 
make a huge rubber ball in which a 
person could ride over Niagara Falls 
was recently turned down by the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company. 
The latest request came from a 69- 
vear-old Philadelphia woman, who an- 
nounced she intended to try the stunt, 
and the other call came from a New 
York man and was promptly refused. 

A year ago Jean Lussier, Canadian 
daredevil, tried to interest Akron rub- 
her companies in such a contrivance, 
but was forced to buy the material 
and make the ball himself. He went 
over the falls successfuly, but is said 
to have found the financial returns 
for risking his life hardly enough to 
pay for the expense of making the 
hall. 
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Tire Price Cut Confirmed 


A definite report has been received from 
Akron that the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company has reduced prices on second line 
tires by 2% to 4 per cent, confirming rumors 
which have been current for weeks. The 
tires affected include the Pathfinder line 
and comprise largely the output going to 
mail order houses. The Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Company is said to be making the 
same reduction on second line tires to 
dealers. 


2,000 at Republic Outing 


About 2,000 employes and members of em- 
ployes’ families attended the tenth annual 
picnic of the Republic Rubber Company at 
Idora Park, Youngstown, O., July 23. The 
program began at 10 o’clock in the morning 
and lasted throughout the day. The outing 
was one of the most successful ever held by 
the company due to the careful arrange- 
ments of the general committee. 








In the item on Page 439 of the July 
25 issue of this publication, the statement 
was made that the series of speed reducers 
made by the Foote Brothers Gear & Machine 
Company, by which a reduction of 19,025,- 
344.8 to 1 could be obtained, were being 
offered to the rubber trade. This was in 
error, as the particular series described were 
for exhibition purposes only and were not 
intended for sale. 


BAY CITY RUBBER FIRM 
TURNS OUT FIRST TUBES 


The first inner tubes to be perfected by 
the Bay City Rubber Company, Bay City, 
Mich., were released last month and exhib 
ited in the windows of local dealers. These 
inner tubes, which are said to be practically 
pneture proof, mark the culmination of 
11 months of work. Production of the 
tubes, which are now being placed on the 
market, has been delayed because of the 
time necessary in training new employes. 

The first unit of the Bay City factory, re- 
cently completed, will produce approxi- 
mately 3,000 inner tubes a day. Seven other 
units will be gradually added as the demand 
for the product increases and as fast as new 
men can be trained in the work. 

Distribution of the Bay City inner tubes 
will be entirely within the Bay City terri- 
tory at first, according to the company. 
Efforts will be made to fill all local demands 
and other outlets will be filled afterward 





Change Tire Packing Rule 


The Traffic Department of the Rubber 
Manufacturers’ Association has advised all 
tire manufacturing members that its efforts 
to secure a change in packing specifications 
which will permit the shipment of pneumatic 
tires in less than carload lots, unwrapped, 
have been successful. The Traffic Commit- 
tee appeared before the Consolidated Freight 
Classification Committee in April of this 
year in support of their argument that ship- 
ments of the kind referred to should be per- 
mitted at the option of the manufacturer. 
The Classification Committee has now 
adopted this suggestion and the new ruling 
will become effective on or about September 
14th of this year. 


Wildman Plant Sale 


The public auction sale of the land, build- 
ings and equipment of the Wildman Tire & 
Rubber Company, Port Clinton, O., will 
take place on the premises of the defunct 
company on the morning of August 15. The 
land and buildings will be offered as a whole 
and also in separate parcels to suit bidders, 
but the machinery, tools and equipment will 
be sold piece by piece. The auction will be 
conducted by the Industrial Plants Corpor- 
ation, New York City. 


Goodrich “ Hold Picnic 


The B. F. Goodrich Company will hold 
its annual picnic at Euclid Beach Park, 
Cleveland, O., on August 12, with about 
20,000 employes and from 30,000 to 40,000 
members of their families taking part in 
the sports and other events scheduled. The 
affair is said to be the outgrowth of the day 
in 1888 when 100 employes of the company 
celebrated the return of Dr. B. F. Goodrich 
from Europe. 
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TIRE ACCESSORY MAKERS — § WYileon Rubber Stock Increase 
URGE BETTER STATISTICS General Plane is Attacked By The Wilson Rubber Company, Canton, O., 


manufacturer of rubber gloves and other 


Bull on Indiana Farm sotieidn: es faceensel i taeihen stash 


. i \ ries i 
Repair Materials Committe: the Rubbet from 3,000 shares of $100 each to 50,000 
Manutacturers Associat eld at the When weather conditions forced shares of no par value. Its capitalization 
Ak City Cl \kr () n July ll Lieutenant \ C Lybarger, com- of $200,000 in preferred stock remains un- 
nder of the s leet of the General | 
epre mander of ky fleet of the General changed 
, turins lire & Rubber Company, to land his 
mnpat bright orange Aristocrat monoplane 
I . s ’ NJ . P r . 
7 the farm of W. C. Wright neat General Sales Make Record 
, okom nd., he found himself con : 1° > eaht 
more Kokomo, | police gal Che General Tire & Rubber Company has 
Po ae ‘ a fronted by a large bull The mad , - a . 
deta juart _— ' °& , enjoyed the largest six months’ business in 
lened anim ler‘ th uselage © ’ : 
pi dened animal pi ed wie " ee oO its history during the first half of 1929, 
tin the plane with its horns an t ; 
ithe ve aS aoe pees - domestic shipments being 20 per cent above 
soute theftare the fas could intet . 
: at ue ua inte those of last year and general export busi- 
em ness 46 per cent higher It has been esti- 
he dat re to thi lane wW: r ' 1 
amag me pe tcaggil nate mated that the company will show earnings 
. , : = iired without serious difficulty, and € aneroniestely $34 0 share this vear on 
Leorgia \ pproves Goodrich Site ed a ta Mean ai eee Renee approximately $04 a share this ye% 
eve waGe ah iM a ‘ its outstanding common stock 
rarama ecuring considerable newspaper space 
. meee Atlant for the company’s publicity lepart ee 
ee a tn the} aad Hood Declares Dividends 
I {y ( ) 
Che Hood Rubber Company, Watertown 
. Mass., on August 1 paid the regular quar 
~1 OM Wy ( >? * ? ~ » ~ . pit 
J. Park Patterson terly dividends of $1.85 on its 7% per cent 
' Park Pattersot former branch mat preference and $1.75 on its 7 per cent pre 
_ ' iwwer of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Com ferred stocks to s holders of record July 
' pany, died July 22 at his home in Chicago 22 The Hood Rubber Products Company 
Ill.. at the age of 5¢ He had been manager has declared the regular quarterly dividend 
2 _ é of the Firestone branches in Chicago, St of $1.75 on its preferred stock, payable Sep 
Hendrie Firm Dissolved Louis and Cincinnati and was widely known tember 1 to stock of record August 20 
rm Lire Comp in rubber circle He was once manager 
ntor N | I maint f the ; tone brancl it Suenos ires . . > “1 
- e Fires ra it Buenos Aire Endicott Johnson Profit 
ti qd tube Calilornia nd later was sales manager at the Cal 
tate of foenie alent The Endicott Johnson Corporation, manu 
Ne fer pam tio | Burial t i. of . Taal 4 t East Pales facturers of rubber and ther shoes, goli 
, ( : Oo ; Phe nalihearer halls, etc., reports for the six months ended 
S me L rie all al 5 ae od 7 - 
, | [RY ’ ‘ i July 6, 1929, net profit of $438,665 after all 
were ire saies Mal i Re: F - 
, charges, equal to 16 cents a share on 405,360 
T4 ae vester ules managet . aren 
CH 5 ene shares of common stock [his compares 
} 1 ive >} ‘ BUOGS ' ~ —— 4 »2 1 . 
> > as : : , with $1,677,284, or $3.16 a share, in the six 
Pocono Erects Additions epartment Fred J. Cast. u harge ol oF : _ 
ac bites months ended June 30, 1928. After payment 
-~ - Clot mpa manufacturers sal S. R. Brink, manager ‘ : ; . 
, , of common stock dividends this year, there 
lrent N ‘ t é ( hicag ra | (3 | all yanks, - 5 S040 20K . 
. : ge 3 1] : was a deficit of $949,209 as against a sur 
factor idditior iractur truck and ous a a gph plus of $270,264 in 1928 
rubber clot ul rtly install new E. Mayl, former Firestone sales executive 
nachine i ind \ e! \ ma ge! the 


a ee | Ca ateens Sten B Dalines Canmmamn Rubber Stocks Inactive 


= No great activity was in evidence witl 
relation to the stock issues of rubber com- 
panies on the various exchanges. New lows 


were made by Fisk common and preferred 

















General preferred, Miller common and pre 
ferred, Norwalk and Seiberling, while only 
Pirelli rose to new high levels. Prices of 
shares of leading rubber companies on 
August 5 compare as follows: 
Last Price High Low 
Aug.5 July 20 1929— 
Ajax 4% 514 11% 41, 
Falls - 6 11% 5 
Faultless 30 39% 321% 
Firestone 240 260% 309 220% 
do. 6% pfd. 108% 111 108 
Fisk 71% . 20% 714 
do. Ist pfd. 40 47 72% 40 
General 255 270 298 236 
do. pfd 95 95 102 94 
Goodrich . 75% 755 105% 7 
do. pfd. -- 111% 115% i111 
Goodyear Com. 118% 11954 154% 112 
do. pr. pfd. 10154 101% 104% 101 
Hood — 24 27% 18% 
India 401% 48% 73 89 
Intercontinental 9, 14% gly 
Kelly Springfield 12% 13% 24 11 
do. Ist pfd. 75 100 7 
HIS giant pneumatic tire, produced wheel, it weighs 1,800 pounds, the tread and a a at ae 13% 
: : ; Miller y. 7M, 2 
in the Akron factory of the Goodyear wheel each weighing 600 pounds and the do. pfd. -_ 88 ~ 49 
Tire & Rubber Company, will be dis- inner tube 125 pounds. The fabric used Mohawk 89 45 oC 89 
: : z : / ae . : do. pfd. - $1 90% 81 
played throughout the country mounted on amounted to 150 pounds. A well-known - oe ou% 2%, 6% ou% 
a trailer behind a specially designed bus. plane builder has said that eventually air-  Seiberling 33 34% 65 81% 
_ trail cially anaes a : % 104 
+h is 12 feet high : 4 fee lanes will be constructed of sufficient size do. pfd. 104 107% 
The tire, which is 12 feet high and 4 feet planes will be constructed . U. S. Rubber 471% 50 65 42 


thick, was built in three months. With its to require casings of these dimensions. éo. pl. 73%, 175 92% 178 
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Hersert E. SMITH was elected a member 
of the board of directors of the Dominion 
Rubber Company at a recent meeting. 


STEPHEN T. Mies, former assistant plant 
manager, has been made plant manager of 
the Fairfield Rubber Company, Lancaster, 
O., manufacturers of rubber soles and heels. 
He has had nine years’ experience with this 


firm, prior to which he served nine years as 


laboratory it and calender room fore- 
man at the Hewett Rubber Company, Buf 
falo, N. Y. 


assistal 


for several years in charge of 
United States Rubber Com- 


H. A. Farr, 
tire sales for th 
pany on the Pacific coast, has been appointed 
assistant to L. M. 
manager of the tire department, with head 
quarters at the general offices, 1790 Broad 
New York City. J. B. Macer, who 
has been branch manager at Los Angeles, 
has succeeded Mr. Farr as manager of dis 
trict tire sales in the 


SIMPSON, general sales 


way, 


Pacific coast divisio1 

M. F. O’ Nett, Georce C. Drowan, W. E. 
Green, P. H. Stoap, M. R. SUTHERLAND 
and R. W. Gove, officials of the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Company, traveled by the 
company’s new Ford airplane to Bay City, 
Mich., on July 13 to inspect a_ recently 
opened super service station. The ship was 
piloted by W. M. McConne 

Mayor C. H. MARANVILLE, who joined the 
General Tire & Rubber Company sky fleet 
of eight airplanes as commander on May 18, 
has resigned from his connection with the 
company. LIEUTENANT A. C. LYBARGER is 
now in command of the fleet. 
A. LINDBERGH was a 
visitor to the hangar of the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Company at Los Angeles on July 
17. He made a flight in the Goodyear blimp, 
the Volunteer, handling the controls himself 
for a while, although it was his first experi 


CoLONEL CHARLES 


ence with this type of aircraft 


CLEMENT M. Keys, a director of the B 
F. Goodrich Company and president of th 
Curtiss Wright Corporation, has 
to this country after attending the sessions 
of the International Chamber of 
at Amsterdam. 


returned 
Commerce 


Apert A. GARTHWAITE, general manager 
of the Lee Rubber & Tire Corporation, Con 
shohocken, Pa., was a passenger on the first 
westbound plane of the new air-rail service 
opened last month. After leaving the 
he visited tire dealers at Phoenix, 
companied by C. D. Parr, 
manager of the company 


coast, 
‘\riz., ac- 
southwestern 


T. G. GranwaM, vice-president of tire B. F 
Goodrich Company, made his first visit to 
the Pacific Goodrich Rubber Company fac- 
tory at Los Angeles last month. He traveled 
from Ohio to California by th 
opened air-rail route. 


recently 











Geddes, 


Eric 
Rubber Company, 


[The Right Honorable Sir 
chairman of the Dunlop 
Ltd., and allied companies, arriving at New 
York on the Berengaria August 2. Sir 
Eric, who has with 
the rubber industry, 
American newspapers several 
his arrival here on the 
peace and better Anglo-American 
He is a brother of Sir Auckland 
former Great Britain to 
the United 


associated 
quoted in 
times since 
subject of world 
relations. 
Geddes, 


long been 


has been 


ambassador from 


States. 


TTL 


H. F. Pautmer, chief chemist of the Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Company, has been 
spending his vacation in Michigan He 
drove there from Akron with his family 


loseEpH F. ScuNnuGG was elected an as- 
sistant treasurer of the United States Rubber 
at a meeting of the 


that a few 


Export Company, Ltd., 


board of directors of company 


wee ks ago 


J. W. 
United States Rubber Plantations, Inc., has 
recovered from the operation for ap- 
which he submitted at San 
a few weeks ago 


BICKNELL, managing director of the 


fully 
pendicitis to 


Antonio, Tex.. 


G. S. Wirson, purchasing agent of the 
Wilson Rubber Company, Canton, O., was 

speaker at the meeting of the Canton Civ 
itan Club at the Courtland Hotel in that city 
last month. He described the 
which rubber gloves are made and how they 
ire distributed throughout the world. 


process by 


R. H. Cocuran has resigned his position 
in the safety department of the Kelly- 
Springfield Tire Company, Cumberland, Md. 
He has also given up his post as chairman 
of the slide committee of the Rubber Sec- 
tion of the National Safety Council. 


C. A. COLLINS, manager of the public re- 
lations department of the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Company, returned to Akron last 
month aiter a trip to Miami, Fla., in the 
company’s new Ford monoplane. 


GOLDIE has been elected president of 
Club, a organization 


J. J. 


the Generator 


social 


for heads of departments of the General 
Tire & Rubber Company. JoHN INK has 
been chosen vice-president and RANDALL 


BROTHERS, secretary-treasurer. 


Joun S. Baturick has been appointed 
district manager of the Fisk Tire Com- 
pany, in the district including Portland, Ore., 
Spokane, Wash., Boise, Ida., and neighbor- 
ing communities. J. T. Henry has been ap- 
pointed as assistant district manager for the 
same territory. 

HaArRvEY S. FIRESTONE, Sr., president of 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, is 
recovering from his recent cold, which 
threatened to turn into pneumonia toward 
the end of July. 

C. JAMes Dunne, plant manager for the 
Aetna Rubber Company at Ashtabula, O., 
has resigned from that position without 
making any announcement as to his future 
plans. He came to the company in 1922, 
having been previously connected with the 
Brunswick-Balke-Callender Company, Mus- 
kegon, O. 


H. B. Porson, president of the Polson 
Rubber Company, is preparing to move into 
his new home, built in early American style, 
on the Pioneer Trail, Aurora, O. 


Morris BERNET, son of JoHN J. BERNET, 
president of the Erie Railroad, was a visitor 
to the plants of the Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
Goodyear-Zeppelin 
Company officials 


ber Company and_ the 
Corporation last month. 
entertained him with a 


Goodyear dirigibles. 


flight in one of the 


C. Epwarp Murray, Jr., president of the 
Murray Rubber Company, Trenton, N. J., 
spent a few weeks recently in a business trip 


through the middle west 
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for 
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GEORGE SPENCER MOULTON 
FORMS FRENCH COMPANY 


\ mpa ha t bes rganized undet 
ti har ! Line ) rancais auc 
( aoutchor yn eT Mi t r the pur 
pose ma tact t rubber 

od now mad I i Georg 
sper \l iton wW ( mpa Lt Lhe 

y ftirn i tab ca irts it lf ) 
\ e Parmentrt Pa 

Che capital of the Fr er! to be 
10.000 tra m 1.000 7 t 500 trancs 
each, « which 500 have " allotted to the 
English compat The directors includ 
\lexar der ospencet a }? ambert | Cros 
land avier cle la { iM it and Paul 
Xavier Morton cde la ( 1 Lt British 
company has manutactured ibber goods of 
every type for 21 year but recently dis 
posed of its tire and tube business to thi 


lrowbridge Tyre & Rubber Compa 


Another French ympa mcorpor 
ited s the Societe | Re emalag« Rapid 
en Caoutchoucs Lhe rectors include 
Xavier Alfred cle la { hapell and Paul 
Xavier de la Chapelle, who are also dire 
tors of the French Spencer Moulton com 
pany) Titem@man. headquarter ire at the same 
address in Paris he purpose of this firm 
is to exploit an invention for re-soling 
leather footwear with rubber vulcanized n 
pl ice oO! tiv Id leat eT le vithout scor | 
bare it 


BRITISH SCHOOL TEACHES 
TECHNOLOGY OF RUBBER 


Newtol 


lester, Was 


An important extension to the 


Heath Technical School Man 
opene d Colwy1 


by Lord president of th 


Institution of the Rubber Industry n Jul 
8 At the suggestion of thx Institution i 
part ot this school has been set aside for 
classes in rubber technology The rubbet 
workshop has been well equipped with small 
scale machinery, the trade having ntrib 
uted over £1.000 toward tl 

Alrea 20 boys hav tarted their tuition 
in the | l and ive hee promised pos! 
tior nt mpi cal I 
time « rs At the end t period the 
will at s( i weel 
tor rthe | ' 
have pp init ted at 
the Ma este! Cllew 1 : 

\ft tiv 1 the ] 
titet entertained \ ra 
men eM est ’ Con 
rmroitte t 4 ‘ n ' 
cisting ‘ f bh ‘\ et 
Chemica | Iding ts 
in 7 é rence j ter luring 
that week Protes (;. Staff W hitl 
was als presented vit the first Colwv1 
gold medal by Lord Colwy for entific 
work, and F. G. Stret t x-honorar 
secretary of the M in hester SECTION I the 


| R ! was given a ld rarette cas 


To Make Tires in Peru 
The government of Peru has 
monopoly of the mai 


that count: 


concession giving the 


itacture of pneumatic tires in 
to Ladislav Grana, Carlos Leguia and Jorge 
understood 
with the 


which is to be for 


Borda Che concessionaires are 


to have deposited a sum of money 


rovernment treasury, 
estab 


eited 1f 


] she d 


the proposed tactory is not 


within a certain time 


To Attempt Atlantic Flight 


Having halt 
the world, Captain Charles Kingsford Smit! 
ind his associates are planning a flight from 
across the Atlantic 
United States, according to the B. F 
Company, just 
new tires for their airplane, the South 
rhe tires 
used on the plan 60,000. miles 


flight 


traveled almost way aroun 


Ocean to the 


Gore dl 


england 
which has furnished 
two 
{ soodrich 


ern (Cross mrst set of 


were during 


Canada Uses More Rubber 


An indication of the growth of the 
industry in 


rubber 
Canada is cor 
that 
crude rubber into the Dominion during the 
last April totaled 80,458, 
59,158,840 


manutacturing 


tained in a report stating imports of 


12 months ending 


931 pounds as compared with 
pounds in the preceding 12 months. Imports 
United States totaled 75,264,245 


increase of 21,322,411 pounds 


trom th 
un ! 


iis an 


I. R. lL. Examinations 


()} the candidates whe to k tr 


sevel 
issociateship examination of the Institu 


last Marc! non 


the Rubber Industry 


received less than 70 per cent of the possi 
ble marks awarded tor answers to the ques 
ol Lhe candidates wer V Holl 
Bowver 1 H. Carringto1 I H. Cot 
Fr. A. Jones, |. G. Robinson, G. Ru 

’ } () Sk et! 


Synthetic Tires Tested 


Synthetic rubber tires have recent! 

1 against natural rubber tires hy 

by the Peters Unior Frankt rt l 

ntical processes d@ age 

ive sta ell sf atural. W 

becan hot, the abra resistance 

th hetic tires was tound t be bette 
than that of the particular natural rubber 
tires with which they were compared ry 
resistance to aging, however, 1s still w 


known and is a matter tor tuture investiga 


tion. At present the cost of synthetic rubber 
prevents the product from entering into con 

mercial competition with natural rubber, 
which is only about one-third the pric 


Zranted a 


CABLE MAKERS’ AGREEMENT 
SUCCESSFUL IN ENGLAND 


\t the jubilee meeting of W. T. Henley’s 
Telegraph Works Company, recently held 
in London, Sir George Sutton, the chairman, 
referred to the results of two years’ working 

His report 
notwithstand- 


of the cable-makers’ agreement 
was, on the whole, favorable; 
ing big difficulties the scheme has achieved 
considerable success 

said Sir 
The old 


must 


“The benefits already realized,” 
“have 
individualistic 


guard jealously its 


cr msiderable 
that 
own smal 

carl 


George, been 


idea every firm 


{ 


preserves of 


method and discovery is slowly giving place 
to a common fund of knowledge and experi- 
And while it is perhaps difficult to 

habit of interests 


of one’s allies as the interests 


ence 
considering the 
of oneself, the 
and more 


get the 
disposition to do so is stronger 


general than two years ago 


‘A more substantial result of the agree 


achievement of lower 
through improvements 
manufacture. The corollary 


and 


ment has been the 


costs of production 
in design and 
is greater more 


competitive power 


business.” 


HARDIE TO MANUFACTURE 
FOOTWEAR IN AUSTRALIA 


The Hardie Rubber Company, Ltd., Syd 
acquired the manu facturing 
rights in Australia of all specialties of the 
North British Rubber Company, Ltd., Edin- 
burgh, the largest general rubber works in 
the British Empire. The shoe production 
manager of the North British Rubber Com 
pany, N. T. Hay, is now at the Hardie com 


Paddington, 


1 
sole 


nev, has 


pany’s factory at Sydney, su 


pervising expansions and installations ot 
w equipment 

Four years ago a company was organized 
Dunlop Rubber Company of 
and the North British 


Ltd . became 


which the 
\ustralasia, Ltd 
Rubber associated 
the manufacture of sandshoes. Since the 
Dunlop with Perdr 


wever this arrangement 


Company, 


imalgamation of au and 


Glass, | 


Barnet 


heer ended 
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- Rubber 


oods and Specialties 
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Bathing Cap 
Che line of “U. S.” bathing caps for 1929, 
ow being offered by the United States Rub 
1790 Broadway, New York 
attractive novelties in 


ver Company, 
ity, includes many 


moulded caps, pure gum caps, plain divers, 


ncy trimmed caps, and hand-made num- 


ers Among them is the new moulded 





with a 


viator cap, designed strap to go 
inder the chin and to resemble the appear- 
ince of an aeronautical helmet. Other “U. 
S.” products for summer bathing that have 
in popularity during 
the beach hat and 
skirt effect, coolie 
belts and bathing 
rings and the 


een steadily gaining 
the past few seasons are 
the cape with circular 
ats, bathing blazers, 
hags. “U. S.” swimming 
Waterboy” inflatable animals 


to the line a vear ago 


were added 


Colored Golf Balls 


New and distinctive markings are a fea- 
ire of the new golf balls being offered 

the Worthington Ball Company, Elyria, 
). The company’s Black Diamond new mesh 
ursome colored golf balls supply individual 
lor markings for each member of a four- 


design and 


colors given the 





V illustration are eithet 
lack, red, green or orange. According to 


he manufacturer, this color marking also 


LIK show! in the 


gives the ball the appearance of being larger 

the tee and on the fairway, and on the 
uutting green the golfer has something to 
ittract his eye, which is essential in good 
putting. These balls are packed with three 
f each color to the dozen box. 





High Heel Bathing Shoe 


\mong the extensive line of bathing ac- 
cessories offered by the United States Rub 
ber Company, 1790 Broadway, New York 
City, is the recently introduced “Chic” high 
heel bathing shoe. Like all other women’s 
bathing shoes manufactured by the United 
States Rubber Company, this may be had 
in red, blue, black, green, white or sunburn. 
It is equipped with a regular heel and is 
said to be finding a popular reception among 
women bathers already. 


Airlox Inner Tube 


As a companion item to the Polson punc- 
ture-sealing super tube, the Polson Rubber 
Company, Garrettsville, O., has brought out 
the Airlox, a tube with the same air re- 
tention, but not the puncture-sealing ability 
of the former tube. These new tubes are 
made on oversize mandrils and are the same 
size as the tire for which intended. There 





is, therefore, no stretch except the small per- 
centage necessary to cover the variation in 


inside measurements of various makes of 
tires of the same size. The Airlox tubes 
are of the same thickness as the wall stock 
used on the puncture-sealing tube and are 
made of as nearly pure rubber as possible 
lo make air retention doubly sure, the tubes 
thickness (about 1/32 


similar cure to 


are lined with cne 
inch) of black 
that used on the tread of the 


rubber of 
puncture- 


sealing tube 


Trimming for Upholstery 


A rubber moulding, beading, gutter or the 
like for upholstery and vehicles, devised by 
. Benest, 7 Buckingham avenue, London, 
ngland, is of tubular formation and is con 
cross-section 


E 
E 
structed of a semi-circular 
with a longitudinal slot therein, and with 
the inner edges of the slot projecting into 
the interior of the moulding so as to present 
an undercut surface for anchoring the nails. 
The nails used have domed heads to coact 
with the moulding. 


outwear that of any 


x-T-R Balloon Tire 
To round out its line of tires, the Miller 
Rubber Company of New York, Akron, O., 


has developed this new Miller Geared-to-the- 


Road balloon casing. Handsome in appear 


ance and large in size, it is also said by 
the manuafcturer to have a tread that will 


standard tire in its 


seeeun . 
aSee=eaae 


‘ 
\ 
NY 
N 
S 


af ‘ 





price class. The tire carcass is claimed to 
be as strong and durable as the tread and 
able to withstand overload and under-infla 
tion. These casings have been tested on the 
Miller test fleet on the highways of Florida 
and the results have been satisfactory in 
every respect. The G-T-R tire, as it is also 
called, has a price range between the Miller 
De Luxe casings and the lower-priced Med- 
alist tires which the introduced 
last October. 


company 


Nursery Sponge 
A novelty in a nursery sponge that has 
been recently introduced in England is en 
titled, “The Singing Bird.” It is modeled 
solidly from rubber sponge of varying tints 
yellow for the canary, green for the 
leaves, and brown for the rock on which the 
bird rests. When compressed in the hand, 
the sponge emits a squeaking that has proven 

very popular with the youngsters. 


\ new range of large colored models ot 
Havvaride bathing floats has been recently 
announced, including such styles as the met 























maid, sea serpent, walrus, tiger, horse, swan 
and boat. All are made of specially strength 
ened rubber for sea use and have attained 
great popularity at English coast resorts 
They are manufactured by J. G. Franklin 
& Sons, Ltd. at the Birkbeck Rubber 
Works, London, E. 8, England. 
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- Current Crude Rubber Items - 


PLANT ATION PROSPECTS Elected to Exchange RUBBER ESTATE FORMED 
GENERALLY IMPROVING H. F. Dudok van Heel, of L. Wurfbain WITH $2.000.000 CAPITAL 


& Company, Amsterdam, Holland, and P 





Ni P. Brosnan, of Thomson & McKinnon. The flotation of a rubber plantation com- 
plantati my t its all-1 New York City, have been elected members pany, a rare thing during tl past few 
bber pr ict t ier od of the Rubber Exchange of New York. In years, 1s now becoming slightly more con 
(12 cent per 1 r or UK Corporation privileges have been granted t mon as a result of the steadily improving 
growing prot r plantation Thomson & McKinnon, | Wurtbain & uutlook for producers [he most important 
industry lit trict made Company, and Faulkner & Winsor, Lt undertaking floated latel entitled the 
compan t t ttent t inter London, England Rubber Estates Mal i It has be 
ul ¢ mi ma t-ma tormed with a capital of £400,000 ($2,000 
ged plantations have now got thei FUTURES TRADING DULL 000) in shares of £1 issued at par to acquir 
to an advantag m is 6 an . P Maen _ in aor § 6631 acres 370 acres beins 
per pound “all-in,” or less if possibl ON THE RUBBER EXCHANGE Sint Of this tol’ 3050 core reore 
Many producers . their estat ; ites ents mature rubber, giving t exceptional 
and have got then lt t Despite the fact that trading in futures ieee pieeiiieitens at BE te web act Shell 
ble nditior The reductiotr f costs am n the Rubber Exchange of New York antes ou une 1 404.750 Ibs 
the outlook fo: vedeall reasing pt tell off to almost negligible proportions the first year. rising by the s aiaatl veal 
of commodity at ! mportant. in it times during the past fortnight, price 2 462.500 Ibs.. and all-i1 ain fay eatiel 
eatles oo the he ; tation it juotations have remained steady and on the t 714 d. in the first 
dustry has alrea rot ite feet the first final day were higher for most positions [he purchase price of th tates to the 
rune of the lade: prosperit than at the close of the preceding tw ompany is £344,227; the intermediary synd 
Perhaps it hye ise 1 daw . hetter week On four days during the period cate acquired them for £309.195. out of whicl 
days can be seen that umber of new only one of which was a Saturday, les it will pay preliminary expenses up t 
rubber plantatior re being discuss« than /5 contracts were sold during th total of £30,032. leaving £5.000 as its profit 
ind formed, ar that pital is be trading session on the transaction \s the total plante 
rected, beneat lace int new at The market was especially dull on th acreage to be acquired will be 6.400 acres. 
quisition rubber estat [ schemes final day because of the bank holidays 1 the cost to the company of the estates 
afoot for greater automobile production in England during which the London and Sing amount to about £53 16s. per planted acre 
Europe cannot but tell the rubber situ upore markets remain closed Sharp d [he difference between the issued capital 
ation clines occurred in a flood of selling or and the purchase price, amounting to £55 
; . ‘ August Z, the most active day of the pe riod 773. less bre kerage, will be available 
3 gy oe — Hamt Ps Ci jer rue The daily fluctuations in prices on the Ex working capital 
~ , change and the daily volume of sales were 


Sekar Wa ce tat eG ek Gk ‘indicia th the GAs below RUBBER PLANTER HEADS 
DRIVE AGAINST MALARIA 


Closing Prices on Rubber Exchange of New York. Inc. h Wr See of the Rubber Growers’ As 


FROM JULY 22 TO AUGUST 5, 1929 sociation, was elected chairman of the Ross 


Spot Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec Jan Feb Mar Apr May June July Sales Institute Industrial Anti-M i ul Advise 
July 22 0.80 4 , 4 AL 21.76 22.00 22.40 22.60 2? BO 23.00 23.30 23.50 23.70 649 (Committee at the open meeting |! cent] 
28 620.70 20.90 21.40 21.60 22.00 22.40 22.50 22.70 22.90 23.00 23.10 23.50 370 held in London 
4 0.70 20.71 1 30 14 271.80 22.10 22.40 22.60 22.90 28.00 28.10 23.30 330 vs . 
| 20.70 20.80 i 21.48 22.10 22.40 22.60 22.80 23.00 23.20 23.80 23.60 149 Sir Malcolm Watsor pene 1 discuss 
»¢ 21.10 21.10 21.60 21.8 2.10 22.50 22.70 23.00 23.30 238.50 28.70 23.90 {2s of the important subject f how the con 
uf 21. O y Or ) ot 1 70 29 10 99 9° eH > ¢ 9« 92 § 99 F 2 7) — : ; ; 
— ~~ 22.40 22.6 55.00 55.00 56.00 58.00 28 mittee could best help tropical industries 
hy HR hp hy oo saee $3.50 32.90 23.00 £8.20 28.90 23.61 <* such as the rubber indu with the 
0 0.70 } \ 0 22.00 22.380 22.50 22.80 23.00 28.20 23.30 23.50 17¢ 
s1 21.00 2 1.3 0 22.00 22.40 22.50 22.70 22.90 28.20 23.40 23.60 79 malarial problems He emphasized tl 
\ at 1 + 10 4 gc) 220 22.60 > wi 3.10 23.20 23.50 238.70 23.90 24.10 7 without an exact kn wledg« f the habits , 
+ ' . 21.80 22.10 22.30 22.60 22.80 28.00 23.30 23.50 23.71 757 ' 
20.50 20 1 ’ 21.60 22.00 22.20 22.50 22.60 23.00 23.20 23 23.7 129 ot the mosquitos wil I ed e diseas 
6 10 21.80 22.20 22.40 22.60 22.80 23.10 23.40 23.60 23.8 it was difficult to deal with them, and 
In lot f ns each some cases an tmpossib 





| We buy and sell all grades of Scrap Rubber 


| SCR AP Let us have your inquiries 


| JOSEPH CHALFIN, Inc., 274 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


RUBBER A. B. C., fourth, fifth and sixth editions. Lieber’s and private codes used. Waste 
Merchants’ standard code. Bentley’s code. 


Cable Address—Chalfino, New York 
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INTERNATIONAL PULP CO., 41 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 
| SOLE PRODUCERS OF PURE AS STi = EE SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR USE IN RUBBER | 


Covered and Protected by Letters Patent Registered at U. S. Patent Office. Washington, D. C. iT 
— —_ Y 
LIBERAL WORKING SAMPLE FURNISHED FREE|| § 
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RUBBER PROOFERS GROUP Goodyear Gets Patents pany, Trenton, N. J., which made a low bid 
. of $36,349. <A preliminary announcement 


HOLDS BOSTON MEETING rhe Goodyear-Zeppelin Corporation has was published in newspapers to the effect 


been granted patent rights on a rigid airship that the United States Rubber Company had 


Age 
920 


\ meeting of the Rubber Proofers Di-  hyll which will be used for the construction been given the contract for a bid. of 
on of the Rubber Manutacturers’ Asso- of the dirigibles being built for the United $3] 817.67 on pneumatic tires and $5,198.27 
—_ tion was held on July 8 at the Copley- States Navy The company was also as- oy ‘tubes but this was rescinded after a 
za Hotel, Boston, Mass. The session signed a patent for the treatment of outer check-up. The United States Rubber 
attended by 18 representatives of 11 covers of aircraft. The Goodyear Tire & Company was awarded the contract for solid 
mber companies. Rubber Company at the same time was as- tires at $3,677. There were 23 companies 
LL On the following day, members of the § cigned patents on a tire trimming machine, pidding for the contracts 
ision were guests of the gigs rf an attachment for a cotton gin and a squee- mar ~~ 
Company at a golf outing at the Pine gee gyide 
ew ok Valle Comers Club : etli-cunni Omo Moves New York Office 
sagas . The Omo Manufacturing Company, Mid 


Murray Wins State Contract 


COODYEAR BUILDS THREE | dletown, Conn. makers of dress shields, 


[he contract for furnishing pneumatic tires drug sundries, bathing goods, etc., has an- 


DOCKS FOR OIRIGIBLES and tubes to be used on state-owned auto nounced the removal of its New York office 


Wd lock mobiles in New Jersey for the coming year from 232 Madison avenue to 150 Madison 
( rection of three sm langars or docks . Bs ; 
hs . , oil ; Pe ~~. C 3 : | 8. has been awarded by the State Purchasing avenue. The telephone number has_ been 
» iwies O t » ( sar - . . : " ~ 
oe z Bh clans: ee wb Commission to the Murray Rubber Com changed to Bogardus 4793 


ber Company has been started at Gads- 
re n, Ala., New Bedford, Mass., and Los 
ngeles, Cal. The docks will be 200 feet 
ng, 72 feet wide and 75 feet high, and the 
t of each structure is estimated at 


$ 350.000 





The company now has ships in operation 


New Bedf« rd and Los Angeles An a. , \ ; 
foment ain't Defoe, is io 


een completed and will probably be sent 


Alabama city 


Firm Changes Name 
e Skinner Boot & Reliner Company 
Columbus, O., which has been engaged in 
re the manufacture of tires and other rubber 
lucts for the past nine years, has 
nged its corporate name to the Skinner 
lwin Boot and Rubber Company, of MICRON rxK 
The new 1 orporators are Wil 


G. Go dwin | Jordan C. Skinner and : The King of Rubber Pigments 


stanley B. Robbins. The plant of the com 
pany has recently been remodeled, and 
A J) Siu orth of new machinery fas een FUMONEX 
nstalied 
<i The Stainless, Resilient, Easy 
- — oe : 
Firestone Buys Peoria Site Milli ing Carbon 


[The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company is 
rted to have concluded the purchase of 


erty in Peoria, ill., for the erection of VE IVETE XK 


idquarters and warehouse facilities to 
the Central Illinois territory. Con The Economical Carbon Diluent 
iction work its expected to begin at once “ : 


Crescent Completes Addition IST FAR | >, ¢ 








The new addition to the plant of the Cres pri 
t Insulated Wire & Cable Company, The Stearic Acid for Rubber. 
Trenton, N. J., has just been completed all 
= he new building is three stories in height < 
1 cost $60,000 FA 
_ Complete details and information from 
te Technical Service i 5%: AO ae 
| | ok - s ‘4 
an BINNEY & SMITH co. - 
a for 41 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK, N. Xy. Bins 





Frictions 
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GOODYEAR BUYS PLANE 
TO TES! 


\kron rubber 
airplanes for commercial 
General Tire & Rubber Company 
seven Aristocrat planes, the 


the urth 


Goodyear is 
company to buy 


usé Phe 
fleet of 


NEWEST TIRE 


nas a 





the Go ar Tire & Rubber Company : 
’ Fokker air Firestone Tire & Rubber Company owns a 
irchased I 1 KKer al 
; | rd transport, and the B iF Goodrich 
ine for ger il purposes and for - . 
Company 1s now supervising construction oO! 
ting the mpat ! Musselmar pa ; Pd I § 
' : 1 new Lockheed-Vega at Burbank, Cal 
nnut | { nic r 
1) rted ; } \ t S25. UU0U vil bys nouse | ° ° rm. ‘ . ’ “ 
ge Viking Tire Service Certificate 
the new Zeppe ' k under con 5 
truction at tl \kr i il Airport Combination Rubber Company, Tren- 
I t montl O. G irplane tir tol N. J., has announced new ~Certih 
if r G 1 it ‘ f Service” plan in connection with the 
art pl \ servi Vik ; ires The certificate 
It re fly t ff lerm intees that the service obtained ron 
tr the ' ly t fic ils ( | tire vill 1 he hel: y 1 certall 
the Lo lid \ ( ry thy . ‘ the 
Mi eln nt l ect nd 
: ' >? Ti sery r I 
il l a t S¢ S t i ked t 
t the pla repal 


7 he 


August 


Kubber Age 
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~ CLASSIFIED 
/ADVERTISING 


Five cents a word, minimum charge $2.00, pay- 
able in advance 
Address replies to Box Numbers 
THE RUBBER AGE 


250 West 57th St., New York City 














The Philadelphia Rubber 


AKRON, OHIO 


RECLAIMED RUBBER 


STANDARDIZED QUALITY 


Works Company 


Manufacturer of 


of 


NEW YORK 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. 


OAKS, PA. 
(Montgomery County) | 














SITUATIONS WANTED 


ufacturing Baby 
Novelties 


TEN YEARS experience mat 
Pants, Bathing Caps, Aprons and 


Can design, originate and improve methods 
Factory and office abilit Desire new con 
nection Age 33 Ma Address Bi 
525, THe Ruspper A 
RUBBER CHEMIS deere 1 Chemical E: 
gineering Development r compoundi 
rk. Experiencs tubes al 
mechanical rubber chemis 
ind factory pr vork. Practical a1 
dependable. Desire to make permanent con 
ction wit ompat Ad 
lress Box 532 \\ 














\N ESTABLI | \ 
listrict desires mist for lal 
ilo! tactor ce I tires an 
mechanical \ppl n familia 
it emi i ting of mater 
il Man 1 Ss X 25-35 with some 
compounding an experience pre 
erred App at trainil 
experience t t é emplovment 
ad salar exp ( Box 52¢ 
He Rupper A 
FIRMLY establis compan 
middle-weste I plendid Op 
nit ! er thirty-five 
ears ize to make place for him 
e] n its factor Si the job wi 
ey largel I k ability 
manage, open-mindedne ching abilit 
d_ enthusiasn \ Box 529, Tu 
2 ER AGI 
RUBBER CHEMIS With general experienc 
is assistant ft chi Well established mid 
vest factor) State 1 tions held, ag 
vhether married Salar expected Ad 
dress Box 531, Tue Rut AGI 








FOR SALE 


HAVE a modern and tully equipped rubber: 
dipped goods plant will sell outright or take 


stock in same; will als nsider a merge! 
Building of fireproof construction and prac 
Address Box 528, THe Rus 


tically new 


RER AGI 


FOR SALE—ABSTRACTS 


Carp ABSTRACTS covering every important 
paper, publication and patent on Rubber 
and allied gums from 1907 to date. Ar- 


ranged alphabetically by subjects with com 
40,000 cards in 24 


plete cross references 
515, Tue 


b 4 & E oak cases. Address 30x 
RuBBerR AGE. 








MISCELLANEOUS 
TURING PLANT 


purchase a man 


WANTED MANUFA( 
\ CORPORATION desires t 
ufacturing plant that is now manufacturing 
tires or molded mechanical goods: give full 
particulars in first letter Address Box 530 
THE Rupper Act 


505 


Age : 7 he Rubber « {ge 
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; CTICAL SOFTENERS 
INVESTIGATIONS INVITED 
You Cannot Afford to Be Without Them 

= DAMASCUS MANUFACTURING CORP. 
Ities CLEVELAND, OHIO 
_ NEW JERSEY TERRITORY: H. M. Royal, Inc., Trenton 

Bo 

FE: - —————————— ~ — —<— ——a = . 
re RUBBER DRYERS _ | | for Rubber Compounding 
— The Hunter Process | 

cor in IRON OXIDES 
\d The Carrier Ejector System Dryer 

— The successful drying of Rubber is essentially a Asbestine 

bl f humidit trol. Th tented 

— Sheer lg gE ge TM he "Caesler Vad FS ect i) Barytes 

ter Dryers. Carrier automatically controlled dryers < FILLERS § St Soapstone 
lal reduce time, space and milling costs. ec Tal 

tia | Write concerning your problem . Gee ix pa’ 7 alc 

ater ‘- ‘ o — 

— @rrier Fngineering @rporation — C. K. WILLIAMS & CO. 

nit | 850 Frelinghuysen Ave. Newark, N. J. EASTON, PA. | 

¥ SINCE 1880 GUARANTEED ®Q ( 

=) Seanad, | § SColr TESTERS 
fe = a fA GOoDs | fj | 
wil Dons Simple enough to be practical. Free from com- 

y ft Dress Shields Pure Rubber Sheets plications and adjustments. Substantial and 

ilit Rubber Sheetings Rubber Bibs durable. As well as accurate, easy to read and 

TH Bunny Baby Pants Crib Sheets po MB yn Rn By Bs “withent 

Sanitary Requisites Bathing Caps N sacrificing scientific exactness. 
Guimps & Brassieres Rubber Specialties 

ene Randprint Aprons Powder Puff Pockets 

nid All Styles Rubber A Randprint Rubbe a 

oa SHEET “GUM erg . aaeee tr pee curl PRR, H EN RY L. 
Ad | ” \) SCOTT 

= | They Last longer. COMPANY 
Made by PROVIDENCE,RI 
ver | RAND RUBBER COMPANY, Inc. 

oe a» Formerly Brooklyn Shield & Rubber Co.. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 4 

rac 

tUI 

tant | 

yon (a QUALITY 

om f Xe USED 

rae | | —_ sg MACHINERY 


and 


= oe \ EQUIPMENT 


“ SS L. ALBERT & SON 


full 150 Nassau St reet New York TRENTON, N. J. AKRON, OHIO 
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LATE MARKET PRICES 


Crude, Scrap & Reclaimed Rubber - Cottons and Fabrics 


NEW YORK, AUGUST 6, 1929 





COTTON 
advance in cotton prices during 


HE 
the middle of July failed to hold, and 


the spot quotation for middling upland 
cotton declined from 19.45 cents a pound on 
july 20 to 18.95 cents August 
6. The low prices at the beginning and end 
of the month held the average for July down 
to 18.62 cents, as compared with the June 
average price of 18.74 the July, 
1928, average of 21.36 cents a pound 
While 


yield had 


a pound on 


cents and 
earlier estimates ot this year’s crop 
unusually wide 
17,000,000 


over the 
15.000.000 and 


varied 


range between 


bales, current opinion seems to be tending 


toward the lower figure 


Service put the 


much more closely 
On August 6, the 
15,080,000 


(Garside 
‘ 
' 


bales and ve Cochran 
15,022,000 bales 


crop at t 
Bureau estimated it at 

No wide fluctuations in price 
government report which has 


are expected 


before the 


been scheduled tor releas¢ i August 8 
High, low and closing prices quoted on 
\ugust 6 were as follows 
High Low Close Close 
August 6 July 20 
Aug 18.64 
Sept 18.80 19.31 
Oct 19.06 18.94 19.00 19.45 
rye , . 
lire Fabrics 
There was a slight improvement in tire 


second week of the fort 
wer k but 
re ported 


fabrics during th 
ight as compared with the first 
still no exceptional poundages were 
called for At the period the 
market quiet, 
with little inquiry current. It is estimated 


end of the 


was with prices steady and 


that close to 195,000,000 pounds of cotton 
fabric have been used in the tire industry 
during the first seven months of 1929, setting 
a new high mark in consumption Latest 
price quotations were as follows 
CORD 
Peeler, carded, 23/5/38 th 47 a 48 
Peeler, carded, 23/4/38 Id 48 t .49 
Peeler, carded, 13/3/38 th 44%,@ 45% 
Peeler, carded, 15/3/38 th 45 > .46 
Egyptian, carded, 23/5/3 th 58%@ «54 
Egyptian, combed, 23/5/38 th 5744,@ «58 
CHAFERS 
Carded, American, §& 02 th 40 i 41 
Gerdes. American, 10 oz mh .40%@ 41% 
arded, American, 12 oz tb 10144 @ 42, 
Carded, American, 14 oz. th 39 ? 45 
LENO BREAKER 
Carded, American, 8% oz th 40 @ 46 


Carded, American, 10% o7 ba io @ 46 
SQUARE WOVEN 
Carded, American, 17% oz 


23-11 ply it i7 @ 48 
Carded, American, 17% oz 
10-ply > 39 @ .40 
Sheetings 
Sheetings have been inactive during the 
fortnight with prices at lower levels on 


practically all sizes. Late quotations fur 
nished by the Textile Brokers Association 
were 

40-inch, 2.50-yard yd a 12% 
40-inch, 2.85-yard yd @ 11 
40-inch, 3.15-yard yd >» .1i 
40-inch, $.60-yard yd a 091 
40-inch, 3.75-yard yd ORK @ os%, 
40-inch, 4.25-yard yd @ 07% 


Ducks 


Cotton ducks have been steady during the 
fortnight with the exception of belting and 
hose grades, which declined in price from a 
cent and a half to two cents a pound. A fair 
amount of business was reported from sev- 
during the two weeks, al- 
though sales of numbered ducks continued 
rather light. Some demand has been evinced 
in the closing days for B grade single filling 
ducks at 14% cents upward. Latest price 


eral quarters 


quotations were as follows: 

Belting and Hose D>. .84 @ _ .35 
Enameling mm. .385 @ .386 
Single filling th. .144%@ .16 
Double filling Ib - @ .18 


RECLAIMED RUBBER 


With more than 140,000 tons of reclaimed 
rubber consumed by the domestic manufac 
turing industry in the first seven months of 
the year, there is a tendency for the demand 
for this commodity to slacken up slightly 
Stocks on hand, however, are not considered 
too high for this time in the year, and there 
seems to be little reason for any appreciable 
production schedules at reclaiming 
Prices have changed but little dur- 
ing the past fortnight and were steady at the 
close of the period. The latest quotations on 
the different grades were as follows 
High Tensile 


Super-Reclaim No. 


cut in 


plants 


1 Black 


Super-Reclaim No. 2 Black 
i. .114%@ .12 


High Tensile Red bis) 12 @ .12% 
Shoe 

Unwashed ib. 07 @ 07% 

Washed ib. .09%@ .10 
Tube 

No. 1 (Floating) ib. .18 @ .18% 

No. 2 (compounded) tm. .104%@ 10% 
Tires 

Black tb 07% @ .07% 

Black, selected tires 1b 07% @ 08 

Dark Gray mb. .10 @ 10% 

Light Gray hm. .12 @ .12% 

White th 12 >» 12% 

Truck, Heavy Gravity bh. 07 » O7T% 

Truck, Light Gravity bs) 07% @ .07% 
Miscellaneous 

Mechanical Blends hm. 07 @ 07% 

Red ®. .12 @ 12% 


Scrap Rubber 
With the prospects of a reduction of close 
to 20 per cent in reclaim consumption during 
the second half of 1929 as compared with the 
first half, dealers in scrap rubber have begun 
to find the demand for their commodity 
lessening. In addition, most reclaimers are 
believed to have fairly large stocks. 
(Prices to Consumer) 


Auto tire peelings ton 42.50 @45.00 
Standard White auto ton 47.50 @650.00 
Mixed auto ton 26.50 @27.50 
Bicycle tires ton 20.00 @22.50 
Clean solid truck tires ton 24.00 @25.00 
Boots and shoes ewt. 1.45 @ 1.50 
Arctics, untrimmed th. 00% @ .01 
Inner tubes, No. 1 Dh. 08 @ .08% 
Inner tubes, No. 2, compounded 

. 044%@ 04% 
Inner Tubes, Red TH. .05%@ .05% 
Air Brake Hose ’ ton 32.00 @84.00 


Rubber Hose ton 17.50 @20.00 


CRUDE RUBBER 


LTHOUGH the crude rubber market 
has continued to be a dull affair, 
prices at the end of the present period 
closed a quarter of a cent or more a pound 
higher than those quoted on July 20. The 
high prices at the beginning of the month 
brought the average for July up to 21.30 
cents a pound, which compares with 20.64 
cents in June and 19.40 cents in July, 1928. 

There has been a slight increase in the 
factory demand for spot rubber, but manu- 
facturers are showing little interest in fu- 
tures at present. It is believed, however, 
that they would buy liberally on any further 
setbacks from prevailing levels 

Actual rubber was reported as steady at 
the close of the period with holders offering 
sparingly. The relatively high cost of re- 
placement is making for a reluctance on the 
part of sellers to make concessions. Ship- 
ment offerings were light and well above a 
workable basis. 

Shipments from the East, while heavier in 
July than during June, were still well below 
the levels of the earlier months of the year. 
Stocks on hand in London and in Singapore 
and Penang were both around 30,000 tons at 
last reports, and it is not expected that 
stocks in this country will show much gain 
in the report to be issued as of July 31, 

Contrary to the action of the plantation 
grades, Paras declined in price during the 
fortnight and closed a quarter of a cent be- 
low the July 20 quotations. Centrals and 
balata were unchanged and closed steady. 

Price quoted on the New York outside 
market on August 6 were as follows: 


Plantations— 
Ribbed Smoked Sheets— 
Spot 20%@ .21% 
Aug.-Sept. 21 @ .21% 
Oct.-Dee. 21%@ .22% 
First Latex, crepe spot 21%@ .22% 
Amber Crepe, No. 2 18K%@ .18% 
Amber Crepe, No. 8 17T%@ .18% 
Amber Crepe, No. 4 17% @ .17% 
Brown Crepe, Clean thin A7T%@ .18% 


Brown Crepe, specky A7T4%@ .17% 

Liquid Latex, per gal. 1.00 
Paras— 

Up-river Fine 22 @ .22% 

Up-river Medium Nominal 


Up-river Coarse 
Acre Bolivian, fine 


11%@ .12 
22%,@ 22% 


Caucho Ball, Upper 11%@ .12 

Islands, fine Nominal 
Centrals— 

Central, scrap 11%@ .12 

Esmeraldas 11%@ .12 
Balata— 

Block, Colombia Nominal 

Block, Ciudad .54 


LONDON MARKET 


Standard Ribbed Smoked Sheets—Buyers 
Spot 
Aug.-Sept. 


SINGAPORE MARKET 


Standard Ribbed Smoked Sheets—Sellers 
Spot @ 


@ 10%d 
10%d@ 11d 


10%4d 
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H. MUEHLSTEIN & CQ., Inc. 
Crude - RUBBER - Scrap 


41 East 42nd Street 


AKRON—1111 Akron Savings & Loan Bldg. 
CHICAGO—+327 So. LaSalle Street. 


New York City 


BOSTON—176 Federal Street. 
LOS ANGELES—728 So. Hill Street. 


WAREHOUSES—JERSEY CITY, N. J., and AKRON, OHIO 



























9 @ STAMFORD 
XN » CONN 
tn L 


FACTICE 
That Velvet Feel to Rubber 


The STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY COMPANY 
STAMFORD, CONN. 


























CLAYS FOR THE RUBBER TRADE 


ALUMINITE 


The Clay Supreme 








UNITED CLAY MINES CORP. 


TRENTON, N. J. 
High Grade CLAYS of All Kinds 














ALUMINUM 


FLAKE 


If) Standard to the Rubber Industry 
Jer 20 Years 


ALUMINUM 
FLAKE has 


—Low specific gravity 

—Extreme fineness 

—Exceptional reinforcing and 
toughening qualities 

—Absolute uniformity and purity 








Write for information and samples to 


THE ALUMINUM FLAKE CoO. 


AKRON Agents OHIO 


The American Oil and Supply Co. - Trenton, N. J. 
Wm. H. Scheel and Co. - - - New York, N Y. 
Schofield-Donald, Ltd. - Montreal, P. Q., Canada 
The Kawanishi Exporting Co. Kobe, Japan 
Typke and King - - - =- - London, England 











There ts only one Aluminum Flake-We Make It ! 











_ = “DURO” 




















BRAND 











GUAYULE RUBBER 


Washed and dry, ready for compounding. 


Invaluable in conjunction with 


Plantation Rubbers and Reclaims as an aid in Compounding. 
Especially useful in all Friction Stocks. 


CONTINENTAL RUBBER CO., OF NEW YORK 


1775 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Accelerators - 


Organic 


ACCELERATORS 


A-7 Ib. 46 @ 
A-ll Ib. 62 @ 
A-16 Ib. 57 @ 
A-19 Ib. 548 @ 
A-20 ib 64 @ 
Accelerator 102 Ib 

Accelerator 652 Ib 

Accelerator 808 Ib 

Accelerator 883 TD 

Aero-X 1b 60 @ 
Aldehyde ammonia, crystals 66 d 
Aniline oil, drum 

f.o.b work 

(_rvier I 

paste ib to 
Di-Ortho-Tolyguanidinge it | 
Diphenylguanidine Ib 
Ethylidene anilene ik 1 
Formaldehyde aniline I 34 
Heptene Ib au @ 
Hexamethylene-tetramine Ib 62%@ 
Latin ib Ss @ 
Methylenedianiline lb 
Monex lb 8.2 l 
Oxynone b 68 
Para-Nitrosodimethylanilinse 

f.ob. works 
Piperidine-Piperidyldithi« 

Carbamate Ib 1.45 
R&H 4 Ib. 1 «© 
R & H 50 tb. 40 @ 
R & H 897 Tb. 756 @ 
Safex th 1.26 @ 
Tensilac, No. 39 rm. 50 @ 
Tensila No, 41 Ib. 50 @ 
Thermio F Tb. 5 @ 
Thiocarbanilide, drums tr. .26%@ 
rhionex Rb. 

Trimene th 756 @ 
base rb. 1.20 @ 
Triphenylguanidine rb. 58 @ 
Ureka tr. 7165 @ 
Vuleanex Tb. 
Vuleone tm 
Vuleanol Th 
Waxene bis) 30 6@ 
Z 88 bis) 50 @ 
Inorganic 
Lead, sublimed blue Tt 084%@ 
Lead, white Ib 10%@ 
Litharge, domestic bia) 0 @ 
Magnesia, calcined, 
light per 100 Th 6.35 @ 
heavy per 100 Th 38.656 @ 
COLORS 
Biacks (See Compounding Materials) 
Blues 
Prussian TD. $5 @ 
Ultramarine th 06 @ 
Browns 
Sienna, Italian tb. 05%@ 
Umber, Turkey bis) 04%@ 
Greens 
Chrome, light bis) 27 @ 
medium bi) 28 @ 
dark ba) $1 @ 
Chromium Oxide, bb! bis) 31 @ 
Reds 
Antimony 
crimson, 15/17 rh 44 @ 
sulfur free bia) 52 @ 
golden 16/17 F.S. tr. 20 @ 
Indian English bis) on @ 
Domestic (Maroon) Th 08 @ 
Oxtmony bh) 18s\@ 
Red oxide, pure th 10 @ 
Venetian red tr os 
Vermillien. quicksilver 
English bis) 195 @ 
Whitee 
Lithenoene, Akeolith th 05 8/5@ 
Lithonone, Arolith Th oY @ 
Tithenane Vennrtith mh An™. & 
Titanox, f.o.b. St. Louis fT 8, Gi 
Titenium Calcium Pigment 
f.o.b. St Louis Th - a 





LATE RUBBER CHEMICAL PRICES 


Colors — Softeners — Compounding Materials 








accelerators and anti-oxidants find little or 


NEW YORK, AUGUST 6, 1929 


chemical requisites being 


some types of 
Makers of-all the popular types of 


sundries and toys and novelties. 
Price changes during the past fortnight have been few, 


for several months. 


Acids, Fatty 


K ing uD production materiais, druggists 
d tube factories, the de 
and compounding in he majority of 
iffected (ther sec that have prevailed 
taining iL tes oO were reported on 
roduction during the ontinued to be steady. 
ries are notably isy, a 
nical goods, waterproof the market for their products. 
Zine Oxide—American Process 
59 American Azo: 
66 ZZZ (lead free) Ib. 0644@ .07 
61 ZZ (leaded) Ib. 06% @ .06% 
62 Zine Oxide—French Process 
.68 White seal ib. 11%@ 
Green seal tb. 10%G@ 
Red Seal 0%a@ — 
Vellows 
65 Chrome Ib. 164@ 17 
"10 Ocher, French medium ....b. 02 @ .08 
we domestic ib. O1L%@ .v2 
65 COMPOUNDING MATERIALS 
55 Aluminum Flake ton 21.85 @24.50 
2 Ammonia carbonate Ib. 10%@ «12 
36 Asbestine ton 14.75 @18.00 
i744 Barium carbonate tb 0244 02% 
i4 Harium Dust Lin) vu @_ .06 
Barytes southern off-color ton 12.00 ? 18.00 
66 Western prime white ton 23.00 i _- 
20 imported ton 27.00 » 36.00 
15 Basofor 04'6@ 
Blacks 
ated Arrow “Aerfloted”’ tb. 08%@ .12% 
, Bone Black tb. 07 @ .08% 
od Carbon, compressed tb. .08%@ .12% 
4.60 Carbon, uncompressed tb. 08 @ .12 
4 Urup Black tb. .06 @ 10 
Fb, Fumonex bis) 06 @ 09 
—=7e Gastex td. 04%@ .08 
oe Lamp Black Ib. 12 @ .40 
‘ae% Micronex tb. 09 @ .18 
‘52 é Velvetex carbon Ib. 044%@_ «.06 
55 f Blane fixe dry f.o.b. works — Ib. 03%@ 03% 
28% Carrara filler tb. 01% .02 
Catalpo (fact.) Db. .02 — 
Clay, China, domestic ton 8.00 @ 9.00 
Aerfloted Suprex ton 10.00 @22.00 | 
: Congaree, c. I. 
ae f.o.b. mine ton 9.00 @ 
Lexington ton 10.00 @22.00 
Minera! Flour, 
c. lL. fob mine ton 20.00 @23.00 
82 Tensulite 16.00 @ - 
60 tlues, extra white rb. 22 @ «26 
medium white tr. 20 @ 24 
- Magne " arbonate Ib 07 @ 09 
12% Mica (n ovite) 160 mesh | 
7 White water grnd e.l tbh 06 a 
White. water gernd., ton lots | 
6.45 whse ba) oT @ 
8.75 White. water ernd., less ton 
lot whse tb. os @ 
Of color (biotite) th 05 @ 07 
Rotten Stone (powdered) tb. 02%@ .04% 
Soapstone, powdered ton 15.00 @22.00 
40 Starch, powdered ewt. 8.30 @ 38.70 
-80 Tale. domestic ton 12.00 @15.00 
Whiting. commercial ewt. 85 @ 1.00 
12% English cliffstone ewt 1.75 @ 2.00 
07 Superfine ton 10.00 412.00 
Wite ton 1200 @ — 
31 Wood pulp XXX ton 45.00 @ —_ 
31 Wood pulp X ton 2500 @ — 
34 Zine Carbonate tr. 09%@ 10% 
88 Zine Stearate tr. 24 @ .25 
a MINERAL RUBBER 
.60 Genasco (factory) ton 50.00 @52.0n 
85 Montezuma, solid ton 28.00 @36.00 | 
12 Montezuma, granulated ton 32.00 ? 42.00 
12 Paradura ton 62.50 @65.00 
Ce Pioneer. MR. solid ton 42.00 @45.00 | 
1? Pioneer-granulated . ton 52.00 @55.00 
ne R & H UHydro-Carbon ton 27.05 @29.00 
Robertson, MR. solid ton 34.00 @80.00 
. VM.R. (gran) ton 388.00 @8s0.00 | 
on SOFTENERS 
ORM, Acide 
Nitric. 36 degrees cewt. 5.00 @ 5.25 
09 Sulfuric, 60 degrees ton 10.50 @11.50 
56 derrees ton 15.00 416.00 
ost, Tartaric. crystals bis) 37 @ .38 


whites, 


firm at levels 
Lower quotations 
but other colors 


no decrease in 


Stearex Ib. 15%@ _ .20 
Stearic, double pressed....Ib. 17 @ .2 
Alkalies 
Caustic soda, 76% cwt. 3.76 @ 3.91 
Soda ash, 58% C.L. cwt. 140 @ 
Oils 
Corn, refined, bbis. Ib. ll @ .11% 
Cottonseed, crude 08%@ .08% 
Cycline gal. 27 @ .&4 
Degras (c.l. 100 bbis.) tb. 63%~@q@ — 

Less c. l. (10-25 bbls.) Ib. “og-— 

Lots less than 10 bbis.....1b. 644%@ .04% 
Fluxrite ib. 06 @ .06 
Hexalin tb. 66 @ — 

Acetate Ib. 70 @-— 
Linseed, Raw C.L. bbl. Tb. 09%@ .10 
Palm Lagos Tb. 07%@ 07% 

Niger tb. 07% @ «.08 

Vansulol tb. 10%@ .— 
Para-Flux gal. 17 @-— 
Petrolatum, white tb. 08 @ .08 

dark amber tb. 03% @_ «.08 
Pine. sterm diatilled gal. 66 @ .70 
Witco Softener (f.o.b. 

works) Ib 2e@e=— 
Resins and Pitches 
Pitch, Burgundy bi) 06%@ 01% 

coal tar gal. 05%@ .06 

pine, 200 tb. gr. wt. bbl. 9.00 @10.00 
Rosin, grade K, 280 th. bbl. 855 @ — 
Pigmentar gal. 33 @ «.Ail 
Solvenol, drums gal. 48 @ 
Tarol, drums gal. 30 @ .86 
Tar Retort, 50 gal. bbl. 12.50 @13.00 

Solvents 
Acetone, pure hb 138 @ 
Alcohol denatured, 

No. 1 bbls. gal. 37%@ 44% 
Benzol, 90% gal 28a — 
Carbon bisulphide bs) 06%@ .06% 
Carbon tetrachloride bis) 06%@ .07 
Motor gasoline, 

steel bbls. gal. 17 @ _ 
Naptha, solvent gal. 35 @ .40 
Turpentine, spirits gal. 60 @ .64 

wood gal. 50 @ .54 

Waxes 
Beeswax Rm. 56 @ .b8 
Carnauba th. 323 @-— 
Ceresin, white tr. 10 @ .11 
Montan, crude th. 0T @ .OT% 
Ozokerite, black bi) 24 @ .26 
green th. 26 @ «.80 
Paraffin (c. 1.—f.o.b. N. Y.) 
Yellow crude scale th. 08%@ 
White crude scale 124/126 tb 04 @ 
Refined, 125/127 th. 05%@ 
Refined, 128/180 Tb. 056%@ 
Refined, 135/187 TD. 07% @ 
Refined, 138/140 tb. 084%@ 
Miscellaneous 
RSL Mold Solution gal. 76 @ .100 
ANTI-OXIDANTS 
Albasan tr. 70 @ .76 
Antox tb. 
Neozone tb. 
Oxynone Th 68 @ en 
Resistox tr. 54 @ «BT 
Stabilite tr. 64 @a — 
VGB th. 55 @ .66 
SUBSTITUTES 
Black Bb. of @ 14 
White rb. 10 @ «16 
Brown tb. 08 @ .16 
VULCANTIZING INGREDIENTS 
Sulfur Chloride (drums) rb. 084%@ .08% 
Sulfur flour, 
Refined, 100% pure 
(bags) ewt. 2.40 @ 2.76 
Commercial (bags) cwt. 1.75 @ 2.16 
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H OW much of a decline July con 

sumption of crude rubber in the 
United States will show from the pre 
vious month is now the leading ques 
tion in the minds of all associated with 
the industry. Estimates from authori 
ties in the trade vary from 36,000 tons 
to 40,000 tons, with the mayjority 
agreeing on a figure midway between 
the two extremes. 

Automobile production has been 
continuing steadily, with a total of 3, 
$11,451 cars and trucks turned out in 
the United States and Canada during 
the first six months of the year. Manu- 
facturers are now introducing new 
models, resulting in a check on the 
slackening up that seemed imminent a 
few months ago. There is a possibility 





PLAN OF THE SECTION 


The statistics included in 
have been chosen for their constant im- 
portance to the rubber industry. The 
tables are reprinted in the same relative 
position in every issue, each table being 
kept current by the addition of new figures 
as soon as they become available. The 
section accordingly affords the most up-to- 
date, complete and convenient statistical 
service in the industry. 
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GASOLINE 
production schedules—one with a 
small British type car and the other 
this section with a “baby” car to retail at about 


$200. 

The Bureau of Mines figure for 
the domestic demand for gasoline dur- 
ing June was not quite as high as had 
been expected. At 33,693,000 barrels, 
however, it exceeded any 
month on record with the exception of 
May of this year. July gasoline con- 
sumption figures will probably shcw a 
new high record when released 

Price averages for the month of 
July were higher for rubber and a 
trifle lower for cotton. On the New 
York outside market, the average spot 
price for rubber was 21.30 cents a 
pound as against 20.64 cents in June 
and 19.40 cents in July, 1928. 


previous 





of two new manufacturers entering 
the American field with fairly large 





Rubber Imports into Consuming Countries 


Latest figures covering imports and 
exports are in the following tables. 














U. S. Imports and Exports 
of Crude Rubber 


w 
-———— Gross Imports r—— Re-exports ——, 3t 
Average Average 2 & 
Declared Declared E 
Total Value Tota! Value = 
Long Declared per pound Long Declared per pound Long 
YEARS Tons Value Cents Tons Value Cents Tons 
1921 185,394 73,772,677 17.76 5,716 2,414,924 18.86 179,678 
1922 $01,076 101,848,188 15.10 4,809 1,921,828 17.84 296,267 
1928 $09,144 185,060,304 26.72 8,772 56,672,319 28.87 800,372 
1924 $28,056 174,231,331 23.71 10,309 6,057,637 26.238 $17,747 
1925 $96,642 429,705,014 48.36 14,827 19,847,753 59.76 381,815 
1926 413.888 606,817,807 54.68 17,671 22,470,583 66.77 395.667 
1927 426.258 $389.874,774 $5.60 27.775 24,735,488 39.76 398,483 
1928 439,731 244,854,973 25.08 $2,159 18,128,361 25.17 407,572 
1926: 
July $5,820 33,061,281 41.20 1,554 1,743,854 50.09 34,266 
Aug. 27,400 24,670,752 40.21 1,318 1,839,563 45.38 26,082 
Sept. $7,112 $2,625,082 39.25 1,487 1,519,870 47.20 35.675 
Oct. 29,746 25,320,558 38.49 1,366 1,816,270 43.03 28,110 
Nov. $9,155 34,890,536 39.78 1,482 1,411,517 42.51 37,673 
Dee. 87,754 33,261,366 $9.33 1,904 1,841,805 43.16 35,850 
1927: 
Jan. 43,340 36,753,719 37.86 1,525 1,444,734 42.28 41,815 
Feb. 28,337 23,110,257 36.41 2,451 2,277,297 41.47 25,886 
Mar. 35,515 28,693,016 36.07 2.763 3,249,665 52.50 $2,752 
Apr. 46,202 37,321,505 36.06 1,575 1,428,425 40.48 44,627 
May 36,518 30,984,377 37.88 2,782 2,501,562 40.14 33,736 
June 33,045 27,850,014 37.62 1,775 1,550,592 39.00 31,270 
July $7,677 31,678,259 37.53 1,958 1,560,853 35.59 35,719 
Aug. 82,810 26,396,931 "5.92 1,809 1,382,768 $4.12 $1,001 
Sept. 33,301 25,314,412 33.94 3,500 3,036,929 38.74 29,801 
Oct. $0,184 22,163,282 32.78 2.513 2,042,713 36.29 27.67 
Nov. $8,592 27,395,428 31.69 2.469 2,014,196 86.43 36.123 
Dec. 80,737 22,213,574 32.26 2,655 2,245,754 37.77 28,082 
1928: 
Jan. $9,107 30,278,444 34.56 1,988 1,734,990 38.95 $7,119 
Feb. 33,663 27,763,655 36.82 2,738 2,229,589 36.35 30,925 
Mar. 40,611 $2,103,042 $5.29 3,718 2,587,435 31.07 36,893 
Apr. 37,935 27,287,266 $2.11 2,272 1,415,024 27.80 35,663 
May $1,059 19,058,672 27.39 2,399 1,386,307 25.80 28,660 
June 27,765 14,121,219 22.7 2,621 1,400,697 23.86 25,144 
July $1,258 14,144,765 20.20 3,087 1,451,446 20.99 28,171 
Aug. 31,204 12,860,150 18.39 2,377 1,084,646 20.37 28,827 
Sept. $9,235 16,512,019 18.50 3.088 1,384,148 20.34 36,797 
Oct. 44,058 18,200,332 18.44 2,405 1,085,407 20.15 41,653 
Nov. 36,519 14,878,441 18.19 2.788 1,207,089 18.52 38,731 
Dec. 43,511 17,580,966 18.04 2,738 1,165,743 19.00 40,773 
1929: 
Jan. 57,564 22,872,943 17.74 3,663 1,773,401 21.61 53,901 
Feb 64,265 24,760,111 17.20 2.955 1,374,783 20.77 61,310 
Mar. 50,604 20,880,905 17.98 4,218 2,094,037 22.16 46,386 
Apr. 55,725 25,542,726 20.46 3,293 1,624,237 22.02 52,432 
May 51.161 24,355,511 21.25 2,886 1,349,690 21.24 48,325 
June 41,663 18,799,307 20.14 


U.S. Consumption of Crude Rubber 


(Rubber Manufacturers’ Association statistics raised to 
100 per cent—All figures in long tons) 





—Figures on Monthly Basis 

















Pe 
1922 1928 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 
Jan. 16,988 30,106 29,0568 29,688 32,196 31,518 384,408 48,002 
Feb. 14,767 80,149 25,786 19,761 31,186 30,187 88,702 41,694 
Mar. 21,408 386,629 28,3885 33,498 32,986 36,141 35,688 44,780 
Apr. 19,294 29,085 27,129 34,139 32,696 35,871 32,772 47,521 
May 23,246 36,155 25,845 35,322. 29,364 34,592 %7,3833 49,233 
June 31,713 24,272 22,753 85,822 28,598 33,801 37,676 43,227 
July 24,522 17,685 23,396 36,053 27,577 29,219 37,407 
Aug. 29,631 20,359 28,982 35,909 34,533 33,460 42,927 
Sept, 24,410 17,594 $1,497 31,691 $2,904 27,214 39,882 
Oct. 26,881 21,821 31,520 29,047 29,886 26,790 40,857 
Nov. 24,950 20,437 27,289 28,8538 28,080 26,792 37,461 
Dec. 25,070 $81,902 27,199 28,748 26,293 25,492 81,282 
Totals 282,560 305,694 $28,769 $88,481 366,149 371,027 441,340 : 
——_———— Figures on Quarterly Basis ——— ——__— 
Quarter 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 
Jan. /Mar. 96,776 87,609 95,263 94,301 99,216 108,558 128,565 
Apr. ‘June 127,860 89,493 75,674 104,099 87,109 103,242 103,500 
July /Sept. 55,621 83,813 99,493 93,7938 89,210 117,573 
Oct. /Dec. 155,067 63,617 92,656 85,789 83,212 80,860 117,597 
Totals 282,427 305,507 389,752 384,644 358,415 372,528 442,227 128,565 





Note—The Rubber Association estimates its monthly rubber consumption 
figures to be 90 per cent complete. Up until 1925 the quarterly figures were 
likewise estimated to be 90 per cent complete; beginning with 1925 an esti- 
mate of 92 per cent completeness has been used. These estimates have been 
used in raising the figures in this table to 100 per cent. The quarterly 
figures are generally regarded as the most authentic; the monthly figures 
may be accepted as preliminary. 


Rubber Invoiced to the U. S. 


(Reported by American Consuls—Quantities in Long Tons) 








During the From Br. From From Dutch From London 

Week Ended Malaya Ceylon East Indies & Liverpoo! Tota) 
May 4 6,573 888 2.374 166 10,001 
May li 6,798 852 1,148 213 9,011 
May 18 8,026 1,011 2,028 126 11,191 
May 25 7,020, 558 2,070 115 9,763 
June 1 6,024 759 2,044 45 8,872 
June 8 6,117 1,102 1,808 68 9,095 
June 15 6,812 983 1,521 99 9,415 
June 22 6,393 802 1,555 182 8,882 
June 29 6.1038 1,416 1,946 73 9,538 
July 6 6,123 358 1,909 86 8,476 
July 13 6,648 927 1,708 7 9,290 
July 20 5,107 839 1,313 56 7,315 
July 27 6,649 432 1,988 75 9,144 
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. . ~ . ‘ . . 
Stock of Crude Rubber in the U. S. U. S. Tire and Tube Statistics 
(All Quantities in Long Tons) (All Figures Represent Thousands) 
At —ON HAND —, ——AFLOAT—, -— ON HAND AUTOMOBILE CASINGS 
AND AFLOAT — 
End of 1927 1928 1929 1927 1928 1929 1927 1928 1929 Figures for Recent Years 
Jan, 76,172 110,244 76,842 45,812 41,256 78,596 121,484 151,500 154,938 sone cone 6 some —_ sone _ 
Feb. 91,186 108,955 90,058 42,166 43,316 63,825 183,352 152,271 153,883 
March 85.740 114,06] 100.586 49,600 $9,324 56,476 135,340 153,885 157,012 | Production 40,982 45,259 51,688 60,845 61,237 64,439 17,944 
. . . . : : , Shipments ......... 89,987 45,204 50,120 59,262 59,002 64,059 74,296 
April 92,757 118,088 107,659 38,963 83,986 55,409 181,720 147,068 168,068 Inventory* _.......... 6,182 6,772 7,427 8,142 10,456 10,264 18,624 
May 94,563 105,356 97,192 44,181 34,374 55,404 138, ‘ , a 
June 89,250 90,198 92,061 47,233 40,001 46,035 186,483 130,119 188,096 Figures for Recent Months 
PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS INVENTORY 
July 98,469 43,242 40,687 42,304 139,056 125,546 1927 1928 1929 1927 1928 1929 1927 1928 1929 
Aug. 96,148 68,994 40,987 51,875 187,085 120,869 Jan. 4,965 5,358 6,722 4,982 5,894 6,626 10,482 9,949 18,712 
Sept. 97,829 68,851 87,966 48,566 185,798 117,417 Feb. 5,095 6,868 6,912 4,458 5,081 5,282 11,075 11,721 165,495 
ar. 6,276 6,819 7,519 6,701 6,781 6,708 11, 12, t 
Oct. 97,452 66,421 42,804 41,571 140,256 107,992 781 6,708 ass B89 16,961 
Nov. 101,084 61,956 37,076 68,119 138,110 180,075 Apr. 6,299 6,178 7,884 5,701 5,812 7,294 12,122 12,717 16,929 
Dec. 100,180 66,166 47,988 68,764 148,068 184,980 May 6,151 6,759 8,145 5,657 6,457 7,184 12,462 18,024 17,849 
(Rubber Manufacturers’ Association figures raised to 100%.) June 6,202 6,692 6,258 7,117 12,462 12,162 
July 5,087 6,498 5,973 7,895 11,826 11,157 
. Aug. 5,752 7,469 6,398 8,403 10,721 10,084 
Stock of Crude Rubber in London Sept. 4,822 6,802 5,717 7,145 9,722 9,765 
(No. of tons in Wharves and Warehouses, including Latex) Oct. 4,778 7,826 4,799 5,717 9,665 11,520 
ac end of: 1921 1922 19238 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 Nov. 4,502 6,075 4,806 4,998 10,186 12,579 
ona. 56,578 67,262 78,498 57,460 27.172 9,994 54,904 66,624 26,191 Dee. 4,497 5,006 4,165 4,691 10,264 18,684 
Feb. 59,489 67,628 70,488 56,782 23,425 10,004 58.826 62, ' A NN BES 
Mar. .................. 68,918 66,670 68,488 55,647 18,104 18,127 68,065 68,272 28,214 | UTOMOBILE INNER TUBES 
Apr. 68,759 68,637 58,770 54,559 12,949 18,773 66,897 63,425 $1,968 Figures for Recent Years 
May 70,403 70,146 54,439 51,615 5,895 20,384 67,169 44,628 31,290 | . 
Jane 69,408 71,597 61,050 51,115 5,318 23,984 68,902 88,756 | Production ye, A, a 
daly 71.065 T1516 49.907 68,078 4.986 31.18% OO,t1t SSS Shipments 49,673 59,072 68,016 81,004 71,591 72,896 77,127 
Aug. 78,211 72,112 58,427 49,700 4,619 80,165 64,491 32,084 3- 766s «488 «(llesR «(11818 «(16200 «seen 16.219 
Sept. 72,175 70,977 54,528 44,011 65.453 85,077 68,286 $1,440 , ’ , , , , , 
Oct. 69,229 68,586 58,891 37,5238 5,086 os = a4 Figures for Recent Months 
4 f i 
= 6,792 72.299 60.246 29,488 697 48-918 63.798 19,815 PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS INVENTORY 
, ; . 1927 1928 1929 1927 1928 1929 1927 1928 1929 
| Jan. 5,837 5,441 6,517 6,016 6,072 7,242 15,585 12,982 16,886 
At End of Recent Weeks | Feb. 5,658 6,895 6,769 5,120 5,481 5,278 16,075 14,650 16,999 
First Second Third Fourth Fifth | Mar. 7,184 6,231 7,466 6,157 5,731 6,737 17,096 15,578 17,750 
Saturday Saturday Saturday Saturday Saturday 
1928 Apr. 7,873 6,661 7,634 6,359 5,702 7,164 17,801 16,688 18,184 
July ; 36,915 $5,925 35,238 35,445 May 6,737 7,168 7,660 6,140 6,300 7,088 18,389 17,702 18,928 
August 84,294 33,649 $2,591 82,815 June 6,306 6,953 6,882 7,136 17,858 17,159 
September 31,933 $1,477 $2,110 $1,884 $1,462 
October 29,525 27,370 26,477 24,240 July 5,284 6,674 7,070 8,729 16,004 14,974 
November 22,919 21,494 20,194 18,724 Aug. 6,480 8,343 7,983 9,350 14,664 18,981 
December 16,855 16,517 17,669 18,821 19,727 Sept. 5,651 7,108 6,768 7,154 18,511 13,543 
1929 
January 21,953 23,016 23,547 24,423 | Oct. 5,065 6,929 5,024 5,662 18,589 15,285 
February 25,389 25,418 24,757 25,005 ——e | Jeu. 4,775 5,592 4,723 5,002 13,585 15,743 
March 25.441 25,920 26,442 27,656 28,077 | Dec. 4,969 5,184 4,712 4,858 18,692 16,117 
April 28,984 80,446 80,608 boyy (1) Rubber Manufacturers’ Association figures, raised to 100%. The Associ- 
May 51,500 31,127 50,985 ry - 30.982 ation estimates its figures to be 75% representative or complete when 
June 31,539 31,635 $1,127 50.617 _ issued and that basis has been accepted when preparing the statistics 
July 29,996 30,661 in this table. 
————— (?) Held by manufacturers at end of period indicated. 
Rubber in Singapore and Penang = 
(Stocks held by Dealers—Quantities in Long Tons) Automobile Production 
End of 1927 1928 1929 End of 1927 1928 1929 r-— United States— —— Canada——_, 
Jan. 25,440 25,868 29,617 July 22,558 18,663 — Total Passenger Trucks Total Passenger Trucks Grand 
Feb. 26,766 22,867 $2,878 Aug. 25,764 18,971 — Cars Cars Total 
Mar. 27,844 20,5388 29,487 Sept. 25,178 14,898 — | 1922 2,547,208 2,302,923 244,285 102,053 94,904 17,149 2,649,261 
Apr. 24,543 16,946 26,474 Oct. 25,790 12,149 — | 1928 4,020,255 3,681,728 $88,527 146,488 129,228 17,210 4,166,693 
May 25,133 17,487 30,764 Nov. 28,369 29,188 — | 1924 ...$,600,918 8,208,049 897,869 135,246 117,765 17,481 38,786,164 
June 21,898 18,207 30,408 Dec, 25,798 32,895 — | 1925 4,265,704 $,760,459 505,245 161,389 189,811 22,078 4,427,098 
a ares —= 1926 4,298,799 3,808,753 490,046 205,092 164,483 40,609 4,503,891 
. ° 1927 
Rims Inspected and Passed in U. S. July 268,474 286,866 81,608 10,987 8,719 2,268 279,461 
: : ae Aug. $08,807 274,878 84,429 12,526 10,189 2,887 $21,888 
(Tire and Rim Association Reports) Sept. 260,420 226,440 $3,980 11,262 8,681 2,581 271.682 
Per Cent Per Cent 
Total Balloons Total Balloons | Oct. .. 219,712 188,041 386,671 7,791 6,236 1,555 227,503 
1928 23,140,620 0.6 1926 24,199,524 78.8 Nov. v- 184,881 109,742 24,689 6,617 5,178 1,444 140,998 
1924 21,868,311 19.7 1927 19,700,008 79.1 Dec. .-. 183,178 105,784 27,894 3,485 2,277 1,188 186,618 
1925 26,001,664 66.8 1928 24,247,282 81.6 aaa aaa 
1928 1929 TOTAL 8,393,887 2,988,868 453,019 179,426 146,870 $2,556 3,573,313 
July 2,209,692 85.9 January . 1,835,207 79.4 — — _ —- — —_—_— 
August 2,318,898 80.2 February 2,265,024 80.8 1928 
September 2,315,604 16.9 March 2,613,889 80.4 Jan. .......... 225,089 199,082 26,007 8,468 6,705 1,758 282,502 
October 2,114,611 172.2 April oocccccccce 2,729,899 81.8 Feb. $28,368 290,880 82,858 12,504 10,315 2,189 $85,872 
November 1,218,245 66.4 May 2,574,224 76.5 March ........ 412,825 871,408 41,417 9,724 17,478 2,246 422.549 
December .. 1,101,198 174.7 June 2,184,219 75.3 
a ae. ae 33 “ April .......... 409,948 364,877 45,071 24.240 20,546 8,694 484,188 
rs Sm 425,990 $76,798 60.198 33,942 29,764 4,178 459,982 
° ° June 396,96 6,489 40, 8,399 25,341 3,058 425,366 
U. S. Consumption of Gasoline 
July $90,445 287,983 52,512 25,226 20,122 5,104 415,671 
(In Barrels of 42 Gallons) Aug. 458,429 400,689 57,740 $1,245 24,274 6,971 489,674 
MONTHS 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 Sept. . 418,722 858,872 654,850 . 21,198 16,572 4,621 434,915 
January 14,886,000 17,582,000 17,888,000 20,988,000 22,602,000 897.096 889.976 57.120 185 1 
April 19,018,000 20,848,000 238,871,000 25,712,000 32,019,000 —e : : a , ‘ , — 
May 20,459,000 24,213,000 26,579,000 27,855,000 34,117,000 | x, 1 
June 20,724,000 28,803,000 27,799,000 29,022,000 33,693,000 EAL ... ANI meppens id spatial eS ae (eee a 
July 22,879,000 24,752,000 29,784,000 30,960,000 1929 
August 22,823,000 26,912,000 29,779,000 88,148,000 Jan. 402,154 350,617 51,537 21,501 17,164 4,887 428,655 
September 20,177,000 22,929,000 28,409,000 29,691,000 Feb. 466,084 407,589 58,495 $1,287 28,486 2,801 497,871 
October 19,826,000 23,978,000 25,497,000 30,610,000 March 584.788 513,266 69,559 40,621 382.888 7,788 625.854 
November 18,024,000 20,618,000 24,400,000 26,222,000 April 620,656 538,679 81,977 41,901 84,892 7,509 662,557 
December 17,954,000 _ 21,419,000 _ 28,718,000 _ 26,644,000 May 603,969 516,055 86,596 $1,559 25,129 6,480 635,528 
TOTAL 223.865.000 262,165,000 297,928,000 $27,932,000 June 545,252 458,956 91,296 21,492 16,511 4,981 566,744 
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Exports of Crude Rubber from Principal Producing Countries 


—emee BRITISH MALAYA’ —— 


(Long Tons) 


DUTCH EAST INDIES* 


Gross Exports 


British 




















Gross Minus India & Sara- North Java & Sumatra Other Indo- Amazon All World 
Exports Imports Imports Ceylon’ Burma wak* Borneo’ Siam‘ Madura E. Coast D.E.I. China* Valley Other* Total’ 
(9238 252,016 70,432 181,584 39,971 6,416 6.706 4,237 1,718 82,930 46,344 67,822 6,067 16,765 7,856 406,955 
924 259,706 108,524 161,182 39,997 7,697 6,699 4,621 2,962 42,446 64,497 80,347 6,688 23,165 9,065 429,366 
1926 316,825 168,022 158,803 49,566 10,082 6,424 6,377 6,377 46,757 66,499 120,626 7,881 25,298 18,797 617,523 
1926 391,328 161,243 240,085 58,962 9,874 9,155 6,079 4,027 52,186 71,413 121,231 8,203 24,298 16,017 621,530 
1927 371,322 182.845 188,477 55.356 11,321 10,923 6,582 5.472 55,297 77,816 142,171 8,645 28,782 15.633 606,474 
928 409,430 149 59,643 57,267 10,790 10,087 6,698 4,813 58,848 82,511 121,770 9,548 21,129 10,690 653,794 
1927: 
July 23,947 12,697 11,254 4,018 827 859 544 833 4,771 6,142 11,566 619 1,757 1,113 48 ,69¢ 
Aug 30,3871 17,105 3,266 5,357 688 1,133 623 546 4,355 6,682 12,440 716 1,928 969 48,708 
Sept 29,835 12,095 17,740 4,911 479 645 566 498 8,635 5,957 9,868 497 2,072 1,213 48,066 
Oct 29,846 16,801 14,046 5,245 802 721 691 542 8,810 7,765 13,638 776 2,752 939 51,620 
Nov 28,277 19,860 8,417 4,464 1,277 1,241 691 600 4,127 6,687 14,395 683 2,369 1,627 46,37> 
Dec 32,186 17,865 14,320 4,130 1,395 946 692 664 5.768 7,878 13,438 1,191 3,340 1,444 56.10) 
1928 
Jan 27,789 6,61 1,171 3,830 1,605 842 681 525 4,851 7,988 11,774 1,100 2,273 1,025 47,565 
Feb 28,848 2.911 37 4,947 1,081 667 681 536 4,052 6,757 8,630 787 1,612 1,276 46,860 
Mar 27.879 : 371 3,683 775 645 581 269 3,999 5,825 9,690 700 2,750 1,211 47,499 
Apr 20,1389 9,335 10,804 3,233 789 630 494 258 3,993 5,040 5,499 736 1,014 1,323 33,810 
May 26,483 10,350 16,133 3,091 654 842 494 241 4,943 5,355 10,347 717 2,602 1,135 45,994 
June 22,994 16,168 6,826 3,107 963 926 494 451 5,419 5,863 13,655 725 1,399 960 40,788 
July 30,481 13,383 17,098 5,129 1,043 905 593 366 5,602 7,566 11,594 698 1,264 873 52,731 
Aug 35,674 5,114 20,560 5,720 398 227 593 544 5,668 7,438 11,893 712 1,732 450 56,936 
Sept 29,769 239 18,530 4.675 457 938 594 447 4,956 6,536 9,863 969 1,614 494 50,073 
Oct 4,476 f ; 3,999 864 949 564 4 5,29 7,474 10,124 513 1,399 732 44,243 
N ‘ ; 9 05 1,048 772 564 125 1,950 7,902 7,805 943 1,790 623 92,526 
De 66, 7¢ 64 7,848 1,113 744 565 94 5,120 8,792 10,896 948 2,220 588 94,769 
1929 
Jan 562,546 13,4 39,131 8,301 1,664 873 500° 16 64 8,06 11,076 395 2,134 642 78,884* 
Feb 47,926 2.10 35,823 6,943 1,117 955 500° i9 6,572 7,611 10,384 965 2,104 520 73,889° 
Mar ‘ $4.89 6,713 1,413 758 500 199 51 6,620 10,629 741 2,332 786 71,401* 
Apr ‘ i14 g 4 4 676 72 747 500 of 997 6,645 11,321 68 1,95 
May rT] ‘ 1 850 R00 966 500° i5 6.264 6,961 13,437 650 1,922 
lu " f 6.051 06 500 12 5,58 6.69 11,270 608 1,398 
] ‘ 746 555 
(‘) Malayan net export not be taken as production, since imported one-third in weight by remilling; rubber exported as latex is not included 
rubber is largely wet " bi which is reduced about one-third in which on a basis of 344 pounds per gallon amounted to 2,342 tons in 1928, 
weight by remilling rubber exported a latex is not included which on 1,008 tons 1924, 2,239 tons 1925, 44 tons in 1926, 84 tons in 1927, and 1,459 
a basis of 3! pounds per t mn amounted to 115 tons in 19238, 1,117 in tons in 1928. (*) Calculated from official import statistics of principal 
1924. 3.618 in 1925, 8.268 ir 26 2.439 in 1927 and 1,487 in 1928 (*) Cey- consuming countries, viz., United States, United Kingdom, France, Germany, 
lon Chamber of Commerce statistics until 1926; rubber exported as latex is Belgium and Netherlands. This figure includes guayule rubber. (") This 
not included such shipm« re « ivalent t 18 tons in 1923, 93 tons total includes the third column for British Malaya, “‘“Gross Exports minus 
1924, 6 tons 1925 0 tor " 126, about ton in 1927, and 1 ton in 1928 Imports,”’ and all the figures shown for the other territories. *Figure is pro- 
Official statistic Impor into Singapore and Penang. | Exports visional; fina! figure will be shown immediately it becomes available. 
from “Other D.E.!I are efly ‘ ve rubber, which is reduced about 
r . . . . - . . ‘ o 
Net Imports of Crude Rubber into Principal Manufacturing Countries 
(Long Tons) 
Austra- Scandi- Czecho- 
United U nited France Canada Japan Russia lia Belgium Nether- navia Spain slovakia Wor!lc 
States* Kingdom (h) Germany (ac) (da) Italy (ce) (ed) (d) lands § (abcdf) (g) (abed) Tota! 
viv 236,977 42,671 17,685 6,584 6,396 9,768 9,894 76 1,002 3,996 2,771 8,149 2,418 9 342,37+ 
1920 248,762 566,844 13,885 11,890 11,746 6,297 6,123 62 1,816 3,840 6,510 2,292 2,008 567 370,641 
1921 179,678 42,087 15,136 21,920 8,124 21,718 8,906 165 1,014 1,705 1,022 1,279 2,245 569 300,562 
1922 296,267 11,72 24,352 27,646 9,207 15,984 6,430 2,498 2,643 172 8,807 1,778 589 567 $95,886 
1923 300,372 12,700 27,392 18,619 18,277 16,872 8,489 2,986 1,649 2,184 792 2,528 630 1,128 408,01+ 
i924 817,747 11,650 $0,446 22,727 14,299 19,571 8,764 2,346 8,124 2,688 807 8,178 944 1,370 414,845 
1925 381,816 4,061 $2,956 83,937 19,688 11,117 11,412 7,088 4,757 2,930 8765 8,149 1,155 1,558 516,493 
1926 395.667 84.865 34,240 22,776 20,229 18,1265 9,809 6,529 9.021 2.498 2.670 4.046 1.299 1.870 618.649 
927 304,453 60.249 34.271 34.892 26,405 20.521 11,381 12,018 9,490 6,482 636 4,224 2,055 2,672 627,789 
1928 404,496 4,846 36,498 37,855 30,447 25,621 12,438 15,134 8,430 7,958 2,248 4,418 8,178 3,138 596,696 
1927: 
June $1,270 2,282 2,387 8,632 2,086 798 942 1,506 557 583 17 2438 164 183 46,616 
July 35,719 1,116 2,384 2,899 2,104 1,506 1,007 415 900 429 n6 227 177 236 49,184 
August 31,001 3.463 2,795 $,119 2,018 1,970 1,274 386 650 604 63 $12 138 123 47,785 
September 29,801 7.200 1,956 2,891 1,850 2,025 684 618 772 552 33 451 155 272 49,694 
October 27,671 5,888 3.479 4,202 1,790 1,966 1,021 1,075 908 465 156 401 158 363 49,538 
November $6,123 1,687 3.661 4,209 1,916 1,575 1,167 1,312 836 749 298 474 246 $17 54,570 
December 28,082 309 4.696 3,108 2,302 2.710 1,462 1,453 1,242 784 202 514 268 300 47,028 
“u?s 
Jan $7,120 1,921 1,764 2,485 2,290 1,361 760 755 R02 589 52 261 335 376 50,871 
Feb 80,926 8.143 2.526 2.984 2.558 1,248 437 783 616 599 98 307 296 297 46,813 
Mar 86,893 3.179 1,902 8,521 2,989 1,694 763 231 918 816 95 351 497 398 64,247 
April 35,663 2.280 2.204 2.719 1,988 2.334 1,114 1,820 832 575 280 339 304 159 48,001 
May 28,660 5,322 $3,297 2.944 2,180 2,288 1,090 3,893 655 746 209 485 220 213 41,558 
June 25.1438 8.081 3,597 2,968 2,186 2,102 984 4,111 348 743 133 346 251 182 40,0638 
July 8.170 1,374 3,518 3.387 2,692 2,026 1,598 724 591 895 395 294 175 384 43,475 
Aug 28,827 is 3.527 2,744 2,447 1,868 875 632 707 519 316 359 58 94 43,021 
Sept 86,800 4,199 $3,524 3,553 2,812 1,837 1,278 20 608 597 345 377 27 235 56,457 
Oct 41,667 34 8,728 4,386 2,943 3,711 1,049 98 766 696 141 527 250 318 59,346 
Nov 83,846 8.141 3.278 3,694 2.799 2,150 1,340 689 837 544 31 337 252 282 46,938 
Dec 40,781 8,488 3,633 2,470 2.618 3,002 1,145 1,878 755 639 148 435 263 200 65,905 
1929 
Jan 53.922 51 5.645 4,711 8.759 3.776 8 156 1,061 749 218 638 179 525 89,571 
Feb. 61,331 5,179 5,001 4,613 2,908 2,727 259 684 1,131 627 113 226 15 356 86.275 
Ma 16.39 } 2 4.409 1586 4.961 2,630 BLE 16 725 931 316 354 80 409 177,091 
Apr i4 8,29 1.854 5.851 3,177 2,308 107 689 1,518 750 144 956 40 445 82,381 
May 48,35 3.152 3,682 2,937 2,314 1,487 854 201 
June 18.676 1 8.948 8.075 2,215 
a—Including gutta percha. »—Including balata. c—Re-exports not de- ports have been reduced 12 per cent in order to eliminate imports of gutta 
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Fabrics Rubber Heels Rubber Soles Shipments 
Yards Pairs Pairs Dollars 

1924 25,020,000 186,279,000 (@) $48,615,000 A Dp y B R | ] S EK R S 
1925 23,988,000 206,970,000 16,211,620(?) 64,877,000 
1926 29,828,000 183,312,000 12,253,000 76,789,000 
1927 37,872,000 201,014,000 27,160,000 68,625,000 
1928 41,179,000 285,170,000 37,645,000 69,114,000 

1928: Ad Machi 
January 2,177,000 17,682,000 3,431,000 $5,630,000 a Se Se 478, S11 
February 2,575,000 19,181,000 8,628,000 el ee oO ore one 
March 2,858,000 22,583,000 3,747,000 6,675,000 Abeniane Finke © oa an 

. April 2,416,000 18,575,000 2,928,000 6406000 0 4 ten Cramaa CG igh v4 
i May 2,744,000 21,597,000 8,519,000 6,274,000 pence yo De, elt : ws, S20 

June 2,953,000 18,768,000 8,321,000 6,126,000 eo on ae R. Co. sae 
July 3,447,000 17,620,000 3,168,000 5,157,000 Anderson-richard Ol Corp. 510 
August 4,613,000 21,289,000 3,461,000 6,306,000 
September 4,966,000 21,451,000 2,725,000 5,893,000 Barrett Co., The 496, 510 
October 5,914,000 21,982,000 2,297,000 5,837,000 Binney & Smith Co. 503, 510 
November 4,173,000 18,686,000 2,649,000 5,201,000 Bridgwater Machine Co. 461, 511 
December 2,848,000 15,811,000 2,771,000 5,271,000 

1929: Cabot, Inc., Godfrey L. Back Cover, 509 
January 2,828,000 19,975,000 8,876,000 6,083,000 eorwe Seas Cup. a oes 
February 3,095,000 18,979,000 2,869,000 6,135,000 Carter Bell Manufacturing Co., The 505, 510 
March 4,123,000 17,226,000 2,746,000 7,013,000 Chalfin, Ine., Joseph 502, 512 
4 pril 17 256.000 2 601.000 a i AR —_ Co. 512, 519 
0 ran acai ontinenta ubber o. 507, 512 

(1) Not available; (2) Last 9 months only. Cooper, Wm., & Nephews 509 

| Source: “Survey of Current of Business of the Department of Commerce.” 
= a Damascus Manufacturing Corp. 505, 510 
j U . d S I f Dill Manufacturing Co. 512 
nite tates mports Oo Dovan Chemical Corp. : : 509 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. IL. 509 
Guavyule Rubber and Related Gums Emerson Apparatus Co. 511 
. We F trie Foundry Co. 511 
} (All quantities in Long Tons) 
Guayule Balata Jelutong Gutta Percha Foote Bros. Gear & Machine Co. 173, 511 
Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons  Doilars Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc. 166, 511 
- Franz Foundry & Machine Co. 511 
1919 1,480 760,690 727 987,088 8,832 2,218,964 2,900 1,068,698 
1920 758 345,985 1,064 1,260,048 6,672 2,068,501 3,183 1,520,309 ee i os , 
1921 58 «26,945 ‘814 1,077,869 1,745 851.898 985 883,564 Gener) ayutte Guempcal co sia 
1922 127 57,040 812 978,765 2,885 408,812 818 281,012 Gross A. & Co ‘ 510 
i 1928 1,155 642,227 700 898,624 4,565 858,808 912 376,167 ial aty ; ‘ 
1924 1,856 586,392 464 568,456 6,165 1,287,100 1,408 463,610 : 2 - 
1925 3,781 1,808,448 617 674,750 6,749 1,642,681 1,608 629,284 Hall Co. The C. P. 463, 510 
1926 4,305 2,562,096 854 $27,218 7,268 3,127,757 1,445 661,166 Huber, J. M., Ine. 465, 510 
1927 5,018 2,674,957 582 447,246 7,785 2,448,657 1,494 728,172 
1928 : 3,075 1,755,685 781 430,855 7.552 2,540,059 1,597 777,128 India Machine & Rubber Mold Co. 511 
Jan. 432 242,339 27 24,218 688 188,705 1650 86,702 International Pulp Co. 502, 509 
oo = Pig = $2,165 403 142,621 312 215,086 
Mar. 65,927 3 26,460 829 388,616 115 57,833 . T “Bes ; 5 
Apr. 612 812,181 47 «82924 ««B92«isa174'970«Sg8—s«étacga7 ONS CO~ The Clyde E. -_ 
May 452 233,414 - —- 679 226,064 100 42,762 : . “ 
June 424 220,081 ' -~- S an lUm8lU OS OD. S = 
July 191 100,842 128 46,747 878 113295 81 27,344 McNulty, Joseph A... S80 
Aug. 7 Sano 899 165,460 451 126,962 147 60,738 Montgomery, W. L. & Co. . 510 
Sept. 60 $8,198 2,028 718,786 126 66,768 Moore & Munger oo on 
Oct. 11 0«6eeEs |e Csk ees «Dk eye «6 aeietotn & Oe, Ene, B. 607, 512 
Nov. 59 41,119 472 140,116 88 35,409 
Dec. on — 83 58,811 522 156,154 145 59,911 National Aniline & Chemical Co. 494, 509 
1929: National-Erie Co. 511 
Jan 46 30.374 484 152,260 138 62,950 National Rubber Machinery Co. 511 
Feb. 82 70,209 823 255,594 40 19,806 Naugatuck Chemical Co. 476, 509 
Mar. -—— 90 75,444 428 122,026 1 1,140 New Jersey Zine Co. 4164, 510 
Apr 83 38,241 168 93,240 1,086 315,621 1 1,086 
May 125 57,260 70 67,891 752 212,400 76 24,053 Olin Laboratories, The R. R. 512 
June 145 62,808 $1 26,038 802 248,143 77 25,612 
: net Z Pequanoc Rubber Co. 470, 512 
Reclaimed Rubber in the United States Philadelphia Rubber Co. 504, 512 
Z te i . “ons— Y ; Rand Rubber Co. 505, 512 
(All Quantities in Long Tons—100% Basis) eng ee ye ng a. 
j Consumption Consumption Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 509 
Produc- % to Produc- to Royle & Sons, John 468, 511 
Year tion Tons Crude Stocks* Year tion Tons Crude Stocks* Rubber Regenerating Co. 462, 512 
j 1919 81,866 73.535 36.8 1924 80,079 76,072 22.4 Rubber Service Laboratories Co., The 509 
1920 86,395 75,297 38.4 1925 182,980 187,105 35.6 13,203 
1921 $6,725 41,351 24.1 1926 180,582 164,500 45.9 23,218 Schrader’s Sons, Inc., A. 469, 512 
: 1922 57,884 54,458 19.3 1927 189,144 178,471 47.6 24,980 Scott Co., Henry L. 505, 511 
1923 74,766 69,534 22.7 1928 208,516 228,000 60.4 24,785 Smith and Smith 512 
1927: Southwark Mfg. Co. 510 
Jan. 16,526 12,374 39.3 25,903 July 15,488 13,842 47.4 26,599 Spadone Machine Co. 511 
Feb. 15,860 14,424 47.8 27,291 Aug. 15,109 15,886 47.3 25,157 Stamford Rubber Supply Co. 507, 510 
Mar. 16,788 18,528 $87.4 27,124 Sept. 14,392 14,790 54.8 23,429 St. Louis Sulphur and Chemical Co. 494, 510 
Apr. 14,488 16.677 46.5 25,712 Oct. 16,127 17,292 64.5 22,176 
May 16,159 15.754 46.1 26.419 Nov. 15,477 14,876 55.5 21,728 a. asohalt Co 496, 510 
2 5.547 25.8 2.7 P - > “ 
—.. 16,652 15.547 46.0 25.811 Dec. 16,083 183,431 52.7 24,980 Textile Finishing Machine Co.. The 496. 51] 
Jan 14,862 20,140 58.5 21,941 July 7,278 19,070 51.0 17,305 Thomas, V. G., & Co. 509 
Feb 15,291 18,670 55.4 20,848 Aug 19,049 17.890 41.7 15,881 
Mar 17,069 20,680 57.9 19,558 Sept 18,693 17.795 44.6 17,991 United Clay Mines Corp. 507, 509 
Apr. 15,398 19,280 58.8 19,2838 Oct. 17,182 18,420 45.1 17,026 U. S. Rubber Co. 472, 512 
May 18,945 20,215 54.1 18,187 Nov. 18.245 18,880 49.1 22,399 U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co. 475, 509 
Tune 18,781 18,140 48.2 18,709 Dec 17,728 14,820 45.9 24,785 
1929 Vanderbilt, R. T., & Co. Front Cover, 509 
Jan 18,685 21,068 49.1 24,394 Tuly 
Feb. 18,094 19,829 47.7 28,805 Aug . . 

: oan . an, 7 o°nF Sent Weber, Hermann p12 
| = weg ses os West. Company 19, Si 
~ cam: dn ae ik oe oe Whittaker Clark & Daniels, Inc. 509 
j ay 20,385 238,176 7.1 19,479 Nov. enna . 

— 18416 18141 42.0 17980 Dec Williams, C. K., & Co. 505, 510 
yune yess SS, - s ' Williams Foundry & Machine Co., The 511 
— _ Wilson Co., C. T. 512 
Exports of reclaimed Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc. 509 


*Stocks on hand at the end of month or year. 
rubber, not shown in this table, amounted to 8,540 tons in 1927 and 9,577 


tons in 1928 CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING—PAGE 504 
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In the lead for more than 40 Y ears 


GUMMI-ZEITUNG 


Trade Journal for the 





¢ eo, 4 ¢ : RUBBER, GUTTA PERCHA, OS, 
| Institution of theSubber Indushy : | CELLULOID and “deena 





The various papers dealing with the scien- = 
tific and technical aspect of rubber manu- 4 | 
facture, together with the discussions 
thereon, read before the Institution of the 
Rubber Industry, London, England, ap- 
pear exclusively in the Institution’s official 
journal—the 


“T. R. . TRANSACTIONS” 


The Journal is published six times a year. 
each issue containing approximately 100 
pages of papers of vital interest to all in- 
terested in the manufacture and cultiva- 
tion of Rubber, Gutta Percha and Balata. 


Central Organ for the 
Whole German Rubber Goods Industry 


Published Every Friday 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


In United States RM 32 
Domestic RM 24 
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Sample copy free 
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WORLD WIDE CIRCULATION 


Price 4s. 6d. per copy, post free. 
£1.7.0. for 6 copies, post free. 
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Main Office of GUMMI-ZEITUNG 
ane Cen Berlin SW 19, Krausenstrasse 35/36 


Apply fer Specimen Copy to W. F. 
| Institution of the Rubber Industry iB Best Advertising Results for all those desiring to 


| Paraday House, 10, Charing Cross Road | make trade connections in Germany in this field. 
LONDON, ENGLAND “ras 
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‘RUBBER AGE. 


(of London) 


THE MONTHLY PUBLICATION 
for 


ALL BRANCHES OF THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


Circulates Among Raw Rubber Producers, 
Importers, Manufacturers 
and Dealers 


Published on Subscription 10/- per annum 
Ist of each month Single copies 1/3d post free 


OFFICES:—43 ESSEX STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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